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INTRODUCTION 
THE PROBLEM 


The past decade has witnessed a degree of unprecedented 


activity in the schools of North Carolina. In spite of present 
appearances to the contrary there has been progress, actual and 
positive, during this decade. Important achievements have been 
accomplished in the fields of teacher training, salaries of 
teachers, school attendance, development of high schools, exten- 
sion of the school term, financial support, trensportation of 
pupils and consolidation of pehootal reduction of over-ageness 
in schools, and the development of negro education, 

An adequate understanding of the educational progress of 
North Carolina cannot be secured from a mere perusal of the 
mass of data collected and published by the Department of Educa- 
tion. Where these data are classified and compared over a 
period of years actual progress is much more clearly revealed 
and trends of development are shown. This study has collected 
and classified certain basic data concerning the state school 
system and has shown the development of certain phases of the 
system together with the present trends of development. 

A study of all phases of the development of public educa- 


tion would involve the collection of much data, not now avail- 
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| viii 
able and which could be collected only through power vested 
in the state school authorities. Such a study was not possible. 
Hence this study has been limited to those phases of school 
development wherein the state has most fully participated. 
Such phases of school development which have been largely due 
to local effort and in which the state has participated little 
have not been included here. For instance the development of 


the school building program has been largely a local function 


gy 


and has not been studied except incidentally. Teacher train- 
ing, an adequate teacher salary schedule, increased pupil at- 
tendance and progress, the extension of the school term, the 
development of high schools, school consolidation and consequent 
pupil transportation, increased financial support with the de- 
velopment of an equalized program of education, and the further 
development of negro education have been the phases of the 
school system in which the state department has most fully 
participated. Therefore, these have been selected for this 
study. 

State School Facts, a leaflet published by the state de- 
partment of education during the past decade, contains full 
data in each volume bearing upon the factors mentioned before. 
Thus is indicated that these phases have been considered of 
major importance. The data for this study have been taken 
lergely from the Volumes of State School Facts and from the 
biennial poperie of the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 


tion for the decade 1922-25 to 1951-32. 
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CHAPTER I 
HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF EDUCATIONAL GROWTH 
IN NORTH CAROLINA 

A complete understanding and appreciation of the extent | 
and the trends in the progress made in the schools of North 
Carolina during the past decade can not be acquired without 
reviewing briefly the previous development of the North Carolina 
school system. 

Public education in North Carolina developed very slowly. 
There are several reasons for this slowness of educational 
growth. One important reason is the very slow growth in popu- 
lation. inticht estimates that in 1675 there were about four 
thousand people living in a total area of sixteen hundred square 
miles, or less than three to a square mile; and that in 1728 
the entire population was not more than ten thousand. From the 
beginning of the colony the tendency was toward rural rather 
than urban communities. The earliest settlers took up large 
tracts of land on the watercourses, which furnished the chief 


means of communication, and agriculture soon became the most 


viknight, Edgar W.. Public School Education in North 
Garolina,, p., 2). 
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promising pursuit of the colonists. The commercial interests 
of the people - the interests which tend toward centralization 
of population in relatively small areas - were retarded by the 
dangerous coasts and poor harbors which made the colony diffi- 
cult of access. 

Another factor which had a tendency to retard educational 
growth was the frequent conflicts between the inhabitants and 
the Proprietors, or their representatives, "who reckoned the 
lives of the colonists only in quitrents and taxes". Coupled 
with this drawback were the occasional religious dissentions 
and a much felt scarcity of teachers. Then too, European in- 
terference in the educational activities of the colonists was 
another important deterrent to educational progress.” 

The educational philosophy of seventeenth- 

century England, "that the great body of people 

were to obey and not to govern, and that the so- 

cial status of unborn generations was already 

fixed," was now, as at a later time, wide-spread 

and persistent. This was the philosophy not only 

for the colonies, but for the mother country as 

well, As late as the nineteenth century it was 

held by many that the surest way to serve the 

public welfare was by keeping great numbers of 

the people "ignorant as well as poor". Knowledge 

both enlarges and multiplies our desires, and the 

few things man wishes for, the more easily his 

necessity may be supplied. 

Although the growth of schools was slow and not always 


evident, still it was growth, and it is possible to point out 


“Noble, M. C. S., A History of the Schools of North 
Carolina, ps 3. 
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the important stages in the growth. The following are some of 
the more important dates in the development of North Carolina 
schools; 

1754, The Assembly appropriated six thousand pounds for 

3 
founding and endowing a public school. However, 
this money was never used for the purpose for which 
it was intended, 

1776. After several attempts, all of which were frustrated 
by the British government, to provide some legal 
means for establishing schools, the people of North 
Carolina finally succeeded in achieving their pur- 
pose after breaking away from Englend. Article XLI 
of the Constitution of 1776 povided?” 

That a school or schools shall be established 

‘by the Legislature for the convenient Instruction 

of Youth, with such salaries to the Masters paid 

by the Public, as may enable them to instruct at 

Low Prices; and all useful Learning shall be duly 

encouraged and promoted in our one or more Univer- 

sities. 

Under the authority granted by this document many schools 

and academies were established. 

1782-1799. During this, the immediate post-Revolution 
period, the Legislature granted charters to twenty- 


one academies and two public schools. This marked 


SNoble, M. C. S., A History of the Public Schools of North 
Carolina, p. 11. 
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4 
the beginning of a very wide movement for the de- 
velopment of academies, By 1850 there were 196 
academies in North Carolina - exactly the same nunm- 
ber as were in all New England and more than there 
were in New York, Pennsylvanie, New Jersey and Del- 
aware eonbined:” It was during this period (1789) 
that the University of North Carolina was chartered. 
This institution was organized six years later and 
graduated its first class in 1798.° 

1825. The Legislature created the Literary Funa, ’ which 
"consisted of dividends of stock held by the State 
in certain banks and navigation companies, taxes on 
licenses, on vetail liquor dealers and auctioneers, 
the unexpended balance of the Agricultural Fund, 
moneys paid for entries of vacent lands, the sum of 
$21,000 paid the State for Indian Reservations, and 
any sum which the Legislature might appropriate 
from time to time". This was the permanent State 
School fund. By 1838 this fund had increased to 
nearly $2,000,000 largely as a result of receiving 
almost $1,500,000 from the National Government as 


North Carolina's share of the surplus in the na- 





SDavis, 0. 0.. Public Secondary Education, Rand McNally 
& Co., New York, (pp, SL. 

6Knight, Edgar W., Public School Education in North 
Carolina yip, 65. ° 

Noble, M. C. S., A History of the Public Schools of North 
Carolina, p. 46. 
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states in 1837, 

1839, The first public school law was passed by the 
North Carolina Legislature - largely made possible 
as @ result of the virtual donation from the Feder- 
al Government in 1857.° This law provided for the 
establishment of a general system of free public 
schools throughout the state. Under this law each 
school district which raised by local levy the sum 
of twenty dollars received twice that amount from 
the income of the Literary Fund. 

It is interesting, by way of comparison, to note 
the following dates which show when public schools 
in some of the older states of the North were 


first made free to all children, rich or poor alike. 


5 
tional treasury which, deposited with the several 
TABLE I 
DATES WHEN PUBLIC SCHOOLS WERE MADE FREE 
SCHOOLS IN CERTAIN STATES? 
1. Pennsylvania 1854 


2. Ohio 1853 
S- Lilinois 1855 
4. Vermont 1864 
5. New York 1867 
6. Connecticut 1868 
7. Rhode Island 1868 
8. New Jersey 1871 
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ty 9Gubberly, E. P.. Public Education in the United States, 
Pp. LS, 
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One of the important educational needs during the 


early developmental period was an adequate supply 


of trained teachers. Prior to 1852 there was no 


executive head of the school system in the state 


and teachers were without the means of preparation 


and training for the important work which they were 


called upon to do. In order to remedy this condi- 


tion, Braxton Craven, who became principal of Union 


Institute (Randolph County) in 194219 


and who is 


described by Noble~~ as the most earnest and zealous 


friend of the common schools the state has ever had, 


interested himself in the training of teachers. By 


1848 he was ready to begin a plan of teacher train- 


ing at Union Institute that, within a few years, at- 


tracted the attention of the entire state. 


Indeed, 


the work done by Craven was so creditable that, 


when the General Assembly met in 1850, Union Insti- 


tute was changed to Normal College and authority wes 


given the institution to issue certificates to its 


graduates, as "sufficient evidence of ability to 


teach in any of the common schools of this State, 


without reexamination of the county committees", 


From this time until 1859, when the name was changed 


to Trinity College and all state relations severed, 


lOxknight, E. W., Public School Education in North Carolina, 


yg a 


1iNoble, M. C. S., A History of the Public Schools of 
of eee’. 
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1852. 


1860. 


Ebid. 


LSB Gah De 225. 


Normal College continued its work of preparing 
teachers for the public schools of North Carolina, 
In 1926, Trinity College became Duke University, 
and the creditable work initiated by Craven in the 
eighteen-forties, at the present time, much ampli- 
fied and more comprehensive in scope is still being 
carried on. 

Early in the session of 1852, J. B. Cherry, of 
Bertie, introduced in the House of Commons "An act 
to provide for the appointment of a Superintendent 
of Common Schools, and for other purposes". -” 
After some dissention the bill was passed. Calvin 
H. Wiley, a member of the legislature, was elected 
by that body to the newly created office.?® 
By this time North Carolina had one of the best 
systems of public schools in the south and one that 
would compare favorably with most of the other 
states. Statistics for this year show that there 


were: 14 





12Noble, M. C. S., A History of the Public Schools of 
North Carolina, p. 154. 
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8 
5484 school districts in 80 counties reporting,15 
2854 schools taught in 79 counties reporting. 
2479 (2164 male and 3515 female) teachers in 
77 counties reporting. 
105048 pupils attending schools in 76 counties 
reporting. 
5.2 months - average length of school term. 
$26 average monthly price paid teachers.16 
1861-1865. Although some of the schools were kept open 
during the Civil Wer period, the system as a whole 
suffered a severe blow. 
1865-1885. This period was one of reconstructing the 
system which had been developed prior to the war. 
The New Constitution, which was ratified in 1868, 
recreated the office of Superintendent of Schools. 
In 1869 the Legislature reenacted practically the 
same legislation that was included in the Law of 
1859, with additional provisions for a general 
school tax, the education of the freeman, and a 
specified length of school term. 
1899, The General Assembly of 1899 made the first direct 
appropriation to the public schools. This appropria- 


tion was an annual amount of $100,000 distributed 


15that number of counties sent reports of the State 
Superintendent. 
This average salary compares favorably with salaries paid 
in six leading common school states in 1858. 


Massachusetts $34.75 Ohio $20.45 
Connecticut 20.795 Wisconsin 20.97 
New Hampshire 19.72 Illinois 24,57 


(Taken from reference 10, page 225). 
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9 
on the per capita basis,” This appropriation of 
1899 is sometimes referred to as "the first one 


hundred thousand dollars", 


1900-1910. This period is sometimes referred to as 


"Aycock and the Revival". Under the leadership of 
Governor Aycock a strenuous educational campaign 
was inaugurated to promote sentiment for public 
education. The campaign was highly successful. 

The first Equalizing Fund of $100,000, sometimes 
referred to as "the second one hundred thousand 
dollars" was created during the first year (1901) 


18 This fund 


of Governor Aycock!'s administration. 
was specifically set aside to aid financially handi- 
capped districts in mainteining the then minimum 
school term of four months. 

Other outstanding achievements of this period 
are the establishment of the Applachian Normal 
School at Boone, and the East Carolina Teachers 
Training School at Greenville, and the reestablish- 
ment of provisions for teachers institutes as a 
means of improving the training of teachers while 


they were in service. This period is also sometimes 


referred to as one of rural school development. 


l?state School Facts;. Vol. I, no. 15, April 15, 1925. 


18Tbid, 
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The outstanding facts of the progress in this field 


ares is 


Expenditures increased from $1,018,000 to more 

than $2,126,000. 

The average term increased nearly a school month. 

The value of rural school property increased 

from $1,146,000 to $3,094,000. 

More than 3,450 new school houses were built. 

Expenditures for teachers salaries doubled, 

Enrollment increased 22 per cent. 

Average daily attendance increased 41 per cent, 

Average salary of county superintendents in- 

creased from $243 to $796. 

The number of local tax districts increased from 

LE°te-4); 167. 

10. The number of rural teachers increased from 
7,971 to 9,440. 

11. The number of rural libraries increased from 472 
to 2,272. 

12. Illiteracy among the white population above ten 

years of age was reduced from 19.4 per cent to 

12.5 per cent and among the negroes from 47.6 

per cent to 51.9 per cent. 


e e e e e e es 


© ONOor WHO FH 


1915-1920. Several important pieces of legislation, from 
an educational point of view, were enacted during 
1915. (1) Changes in the Method of distributing 
State aid by requiring the counties to show that 
they had provided funds for a four-months term before 
they participated in the equalizing fund. (2) Enact- 
ment of an improved compulsory attendance law requir- 
ing all children between eight and twelve years of 
age to attend school at least four months each year. 
(35) Enactment of a law prohibiting children under 
twelve years of age from being employed in factories 


except as apprentices and only after having attended 





19State School Facts, Vol. VIII, no. 12, September, 1932. 
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11 
school for the four months required. (4) Enactment 
of a law providing for the promotion of the teach- 
ing of agriculture and domestic science in the high 
schools. 

In 1917 legislation was passed for the improve- 
ment of the teaching personnel. Along with this 
law came the enactment of and equally important law 


providing for the extension of the school term to 


six months. 

Largely as a result of this legislation public 
education in North Carolina had made notable progres 
by 1920. Some of the more important statistics for 
the school year 1919-1920 are shown in Table II. 


TABLE IT 
COMPARISON OF STATISTICAL DATA FOR THE YEARS 1900 AND 192070 


1900 1920 

Public School Expenditures $1,062,305.71 $12,214,258.20. 
Expenditures for Current Expense 1,004,905.09 9,5968,742.10° 
Expenditure for capital outlay 57,400.62 2,645,515.10 
Value of School property 1,097,564.00 24,057 ,858.00 
Number of teachers 8,520, 16,854. 
Average monthly salary paid 25.46 69,55 
Average school term in days 70.8 134. 
School population 657,949. 840,981. 
School enrollment 400,452. 691,249. 
Average daily attendance : 206,918. 475,552. 
Per cent enrollment in attendance 51.4 68.5 
Number of public high schools2l 30. 420. 
Enrollment in public high schools 29,294, 
Number state-aided rural libraries ¢ 4,686. 


20State School Facts, Vol. VIII, no. 12, September, 1952. 
2lEstimated. 
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Before beginning the study of the progress made by North 
Carolina in specific fields, during the past decade, it may be 
well to give some consideration to the general progress made, 
and to compare that progress with the progress made by other 
States. In some respects it is almost essential that such a 
preliminary study be made in order to understand and to evaluate 
accurately the progress which has been made in the specific 
fields selected for study in this particular investigation. 

Fortunately, information for making such a comparison is 
available. In 1920 the Russel Sage Foundation published a mon- 
ograph by Leonard P. Ayers, entitled "An Index Number for State 
School Systems". In this monograph Colonel Ayers made an at- 
tempt to rank the states educationally by carefully selecting 
data which he considered accurate. In 1924 Dr. Frank M, Phil- 


lips” 


made another attempt to rank the states educationally. 
Dr. Phillips' undertaking followed the Ayers scheme except that 
the financial items were deflated by use of the cost-of-living 
index published by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
This deflation process reduced the financial data to the basis 
of the 1913 dollar. 

Both Colonel Ayers and Dr. Phillips employed an index num- 
ber in arriving at the educational rank of a state. As ex- 


plained in the State School Facts, “© the index number itself 


means nothing. It is merely the comprehensive number which 





‘22phillips, Frank M., "Educational Ranking of States by Two 
Methods", American School Board Journal, Vol. 69, December, 1924 
e5State School Facts, Vol. I, no. 24, September 1, / 2925. 
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takes into consideration several educational factors and in- 
dicates the relative tendency or rank of the system measured, 
In computing an index number, Colonel Ayers used ten fac- 


tors, five of which were purely academic and five were finan- 


cial. They are as follows:”° 


Per cent of school population attending school daily. 
Average days attended by each child of school age. 
Average number of days schools were kept open. 

Per cent that high school attendance is of total 
attendance, 

Per cent that boys are of girls in high schools. 
Average annual expenditure per child attending. 
Average annual expenditure per child of school age. 
Average annual expenditure per teacher employed. 
Expenditure per pupil for purposes other than 
teacher's salaries, 

10. Expenditure per teacher for salaries. 


OONOO KHANDE 


e 


These items were reduced to index numbers and each index 
number was given equal weight. The total index numbers were 
then added and the sum divided by ten for the state index. The 
educational rank of a state was then derived by arranging the 
states according to a descending order of index number. Table 
III shows the educational ranking of all states from 1900 to 
19350, 
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TABLE III 14 
EDUCATIONAL RANK OF STATES, 1900-193076 





State 1900 1910 1918 19280 1922 1924 1930 
New York t 8 La 12 6 3 i 
District of Columbia 33 4 5 9 17 13 2 
Nevada 7 3 15 res i 2 3 
California +b 2 2 t Ne k 4 
New Jersey 9 6 3 3 2 4 5 
Illinois 13 et 24 25 16 16 6 
Ohio 12 14 12 13 3 5 1¢ 
Washington 14 iL 6 4 4 10 8 
Massachusetts 19 5 9 pe LZ 9 9 
Delaware 5 354 36 55 51 28 10 
Connecticut 5 13 11 10 20 14 5 
Montana 10 y's 1 5 10 50 ire 
Arizona 52 18 oa 8 9 LZ 13 
Colorado 8 12 16 ping 3 19 im 14 
Oregon 28 15 17 19 25 15 15 
Michigan 18 19 10 16 8 6 16 
Wyoming 29 25 25 14 15 8 ay 4 
Utah anaa 9 8 6 18 24 18 
Iowa 25 50 7 20 LL 25 19 
Indiana 16 yi 14 15 5 ney 20 
Pennsylvania 15 16 ot Sl 27 19 21 
Kansas 51 24 26 BL 24 22 22 
Minnesota 21 ail 18 18 14 ima k 25 
Rhode Island 6 10 25 29 25 2a. 24 
Wisconsin 55 25 50 27 26 18 25 
New Hampshire 26 28 27 28 29 ol 26 
Maryland iL 35 55 56 54 27 27 
Idaho 54 20 19 5 21 29 28 
Missouri 50 32 oe 50 oe 55 29 
Nebraska L7 22 22 25 13 25 50 
South Dakota 25 26 28 22 22 20 ol 
Vermont 42 29 29 26 50 54 52 
North Dakota 22 27 20 24 28 26 55 
Maine 27 ol 55 52 52 55 54 | 
New Mexico 57 58 ol 55 55 37 55 
Texas 58 3? Ov 59 37 59 56 
West Virginia 24 56 58 58 58 56 o7 
Oklahoma 59 55 54 54 56 55 58 
Florida 40 41 359 37 41 38 59 
North Carolina 49 48 45 43 42 41 40 
Louisiana 43 359 45 40 40 40 41 
Kentucky 36 40 42 49 47 43 42 
Virginia 20 42 41 41 59 42 43 
Tennessee 41 43 40 42 44 44 44 
Alabama 48 45 48 47 45 46 45 
Arkansas 45 46 47 44 435 49 46 
Mississippi 46 47 46 48 48 47 47 
South Carolina 47 49 49 45 49 48 48 
Georgia 44 44 44 46 46 45 49 





t26State Behool Facts, Vol. WITT, no. 7, April, lesa. 
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Table IV shows the ranking of the sixteen Southern States 
for the same period. The comparison shown in Table IV was made 
because it was felt that, in as much as nearly all of the South- 
ern States have had to rebuild their school systems since the 
Civil War, it was more just to compare the educational progress 
of any one Southern state with the educational progress made by 
the other states of this particular group rather than to make a 
similar comparison with the progress made by those states which 


were not subjected to the misfortunes of the "Reconstruction", 


TABLE IV 
EDUCATIONAL RANK OF SOUTHERN STATES, 1900-1930°" 
1900 1910 1918 1920 1922 1924 1930 


—s ee EE es Ee — 


Maryland 2 2 3 5 2 i 1. 
Missourt “e 1 nt 1 aL 2 2 
Texas 6 5 4 6 “& 6 3 
West Virginia 5 4 5 +9) 5 4 = 
Oklahoma * 5 2 2 5 5 5 
Florida 8 8 6 4 8 5 6 
North Carolina Th): wae 12 10 9 8 2 
Louisiana 10 6 10 Vi 7 7 8 
Kentucky 5 i; 9 16 a Be) 10 9 
Virginia 2 9 8 8 6 9 10 
Tennessee 9 10 7 9 10 11 Lt 
Alabama 15 12 5 14 15 13 12 
Arkansas 12 135 14 Ld om 16 13 
Mississippi 13 14 135 15 16 14 14 
South Carolina 14 16 16 12 LB 15 15 
Georgia ia by LE 15 14 ane 16 


According to Tables III and IV, North Carolina ranked low- 
est in both groups in 1900. Since 1900 there has been a steady 


advance at a rate of about one place for every three and one- 





' 2’state School Facts, Vol. VIII, no. 7, April, 1932. 
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third years. It is an encouraging outlook on North Carolina's 





future progress to note that although the total progress has 
been slow and apparently difficult, the State has never, during 
the entire period, taken a backward step. Such a feat is indeed 
commendable and augurs well for future educational progress. 

It should be understood that the figures presented in 
Tables III and IV are composite rankings on the ten factors used 
by Ayers. Rankings on individual factors tend to vary consider- 
ably from the composite rank of most states. Certain of these 


individual rankings will be discussed later, 


SUMMARY 

The preceding account of the educational achievements of 
North Carolina summarizes briefly the progress that has been 
made up to the period which has been treated more fully in the 
succeeding chapters. Educational development in North Carolina 
was very slow at first. With increased growth in population, 
commerce and industry there was a corresponding development in 
the schools. This development was especially rapid during the 
first half of the nineteenth century. Just before the opening 
of the Civil War North Carolina had one of the best school sys- 
tems in the South. The Civil War greatly disrupted the then 
existing system and hindered its Pero aatenehion for the next 
twenty years following. During the first quarter of the twen- 
tieth century there was again a period of extensive growth and 


development. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE TEACHERS 


The Number of Teachers 


As in practically all phases of educational development, 
the growth in the number of teachers employed in the public 
schools of North Carolina has been rapid. Table V summarizes 


this growth for the past eleven years. 
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TABLE V 
NUMBER OF PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS, 1922-1932 
White Negro Total Per cent 

Year. — ——————. OY decrease 

Rural Cit Total Rural Cit Total Rural City Total succeeding 
1910 11162 
1922 11676 5522 15198 56635 932 4595 15339 4454 190796 75.5 
1925 11892 8 387735 15665 5820 1051 4871 Lethe 2824 20556 on? 
1924 12325 4059 16582 5942 1178 5120 16265 5237 21505 4.7 
1925 12735 4251 16986 4088 1267 53555 16825 5518 22541 5.9 
1926 13172 84377 17549 4287 1292 5579 17459 5669 25128 5.5 
1927 15993 4588 17781 4599 1416 5815 17592 6004 25596 2.0 
1928 13468 4755 182235 4524 1479 6005 17992 6254 24226 2.7 
1929 13565 4614 #179779 4627 1509 63516 17992 6125 24115 - .9 
1950 12792 4697 17489 4315 L571 5886 L707 6228 253575 -5.1 
1931 13021 4746 17767 4529 1595 5924 17350 6541 25691 1.4 
1932 11876 4571 16447 4416 1642 6058 16292 62135 22505 -5.0 






Per cent of increase in 1952 over 1922 = 15.7 





1Note: Figures for the various items included in this table were taken from 
the Biennial Reports, for 1922-1952, of the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of North Carolina. 
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As rapid as this growth has been in the past, the figures 
presented in Table V show that the actual rate of increase is 
steadily declining. For instance, the per cent of increase in 
the number of teachers from 1910 to 1922 is 75.5; from 1922 to 
1952, only 15.7 per cent. Furthermore, the rate of increase for 
each successive year from 1922 to 1932 has declined steadily 
until, beginning with 1929, there has been a pronounced tendency 
for the total number of teachers to decrease from year to year. 
The highest increase, 4.7 per cent, during any one year over the 
preceding year was registered in 1923-1924. The next year the 
per cent of increase was somewhat lower, 5.9 per cent, and con- 
tinued to decrease until 1929 when there was a loss of 0.5 per 
cent over the number of teachers employed in 1928. The year 
1928 registered the high mark in the number of teachers em- 
ployed, 24,226, By 1952 this number had decreased to 22,505, 
or slightly more than were employed in 1925. 

A comparison of the growth in number of teachers over a 
longer period of time and the relative growth in average daily 
pupil attendance reveals some interesting facts. Table VI 
gives the per cent of increase in the number of teachers and the 


increase in average daily pupil attendance over a period of 


thirty years at five-year intervals. 
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TABLE VI 


PER CENT OF INCREASE OF NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS COMPARED WITH PER CENT OF 
INCREASE IN AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE? 


ere 











Total Number of 
















White Teachers Negro Teachers Teachers 

Per Cent In- Per Cent Per Cent In- Total Daily Per 
Year Number crease or De- Number Increase Number crease or De- Attend, of Cent 

crease crease Pupils Inc. 
1900 57535 2567 8320 206918 
1905 7005 21.8 2682 4.5 9687 16.4 280288 55.5 
1910 8422 20.2 2794 4.2 11216 15.8 551555 18,2 
1915 10584 25.7 5291 L726 13875 25.7 410140 25.8 
1920 12970 22.5 5884 18.0 16854 aL.5 473552 15.5 
1925 16986 50.0 5555 58.8 22541 52.6 596211 25.9 
1930 17489 5.6 5886 9.9 25575 4.6 672895 12.9 
1932 16447 ~6.0 6058 269 22505 a ¢ 728265 8.2 





“Note: Figures taken from Biennial Reports of State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of North Carolina. 
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According to Table VI, in 1905 the per cent of increase in 
averege daily attendance, for the five-year period just preced- 
ing, was over twice the per cent of increase in the number of 
teachers during the same period, 35.5 per cent for average daily 
attendance and 16.4 per cent for the number of teachers. During 
the next three five-year periods the relationship between the 
per cents of increase in the number of teachers is very close to 
the percentage increases in average daily attendance - 15.8 per 
cent and 18.2 per cent in 1910; 23.7 per cent and 23.8 per cent 
in 1915; 21.5 per cent and 15.5 per cent in 1920; and 32.6 
' per cent and 25.9 per cent in 1925. A comparison of the per 
cents of increased in the number of white teachers with the in- 
creases in average daily pupil attendance shows that the rela- 
tionship is even closer, Evidently, an attempt was being made 
to provide, as rapidly as possible, an adequate number of 
teachers to take care of the constantly increasing number of 
pupils in attendance. It will be noticed in this connection 
that with the exception of the period ending in 1905, the per 
.cent of increase in the caaed of teachers, both white and 
total, in each successive period up to 1950, was either eaual to 
or greater than the corresponding per cent of increase in the 
average daily pupil attendance. But beginning with the period 
ending in 19350 and continuing into the next comparison period 


the per cent of increase of teachers has fellen off abruptly. 


Furthermore, this decrease has been greater among white teechers 


than among negro teachers. 
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Such an abrupt decrease in the rate at which teachers were 
being taken into the schools could not be due to satiation of 
the demand for teachers. More likely it was due partly to a 
change in the educational economic condition which hes compelled 
the people to crystallize the change in their philosophy. In 
the beginning the educational goal set up by the people of 
North Carolina was a schoolhouse, adequately equipped and manned, 
within easy access of every boy and girl in the State. Prior 
to 1920 this objective meant the building of hundreds of small 
one-teacher schools throughout the State. Shortly after the 
close of the World War, leaders of North Carolina education 
realized that these small schools were both expensive to operate 
and inefficient in achieving the results desired. Agitation 
was then initiated for the consolidation of schools. With the 
advent of the economic stress of the past four or five years 
the purpose of the consolidation movement was to increase the 
number of pupils in each school being used. Table XXXIII 
(see page 128) shows that where there were seventy pupils per 
schoolhouse in 1922, in 1951 the average was one hundred twenty- 
two pupils per schoolhouse, a difference of fifty-two pupils. 


This concentraticn of pupils in fewer schools operated to re- 


duce the number of teaching positions. Table VII shows how 


this was done. 
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TABLE VII 
AVERAGE DAILY PUPIL ATTENDANCE PER TEACHER, 1922 AND 1931° 
White 











Rural 





Cit State 
Pupil Pupil . fupik 
Year No. of, Av. Daily Per No. of Av. Daily Per No. of Av. Daily Per 



































Ending Teachers Attend. Teacher Teachers Attend. Teacher Teachers Attend. Teacher 
1922 11676 290573 24.9 5522 96749 a a 15198 5873522 25.5 
1950 12553 550486 27.9 5066 156111 26.9 17599 486597 27.6 
1931 15021 560161 Stel 4746 158584 29.2 17767 498745 28.1 
1952 11876 16447 516964 51.4 
Negro 
1922 5665 124906 54.1 952 54022 56.5 4595 158928 54,5 
19350 4425 1352405 50.0 1526 55893 550.5 5951 186298 51.5 
1931 4329 157861 51.8 1595 553589 54.7 5924 195250 52.6 
1952 6058 211301 54.9 
5 


Biennial Reports, 1922-19352. 
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Table VII gives the average daily pupil attendance per 
teacher for the years 1922, 1930, 1931, 1952. According to 
these figures, the average white teacher, in 1922, had six 
fewer pupils to deal with than does the average white teacher 
in 1952. Consolidation and retrenchment, then, account for the 
decrease in the number of white teachers. 

A study of the negro teachers shows a somewhat different 
condition. According to Table VI, the sharp decreases in the . 
number of white teachers have not been accompanied by an pet 
ee decrease in the number of negro teachers. As a matter of 
fact, the increases by per cent, for the period 1925 to 1952, 
in the number of negro teachers have/considerably greater than 
they have been in the case of white teachers. In like manner, 
Table VII shows that the teaching load of the negro teachers 
was not materially greater in 1952 than it had been in 1922, 

The explanation for these differences among the two races is 
that the people of North Carolina have awakened to their respon- 
sibility in regard to the education of the negro population and 
are making every effort possible to make amends for their 


neglect in this respect prior to 1920. 


Teacher Training 
The first mention we have of teachers! qualification in 
North Carolina is found in instructions given, in 1750, to 
George Burrington, the newly appointed captain general and 


governor-in-chief in and over the Province of North Carolina 
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during the reign of George II of Great Oe TE The eighty- 
second section of these instructions directed that no school- 
“master be permitted to go from the Kingdom to North Carolina to 
teach school without having first obtained a license to teach 
from the Lord Bishop of London. It further directed that no per- 
son coming from other parts should be permitted to teach school 
without a license issued to him by the governor of the province. 
Virtually, this meant that no one would be permitted to teach in | 
the Province unless he belonged to the established church, 

Hence, at first the only qualification required by law was a re- 
ligious one. 

The educational clause of the first constitution contained 
nothing relating to the qualifications of teachers; nor did the 
first common school law of this State say anything about the 
qualifications of teachers. Not until 1845 were there any legal 
Pe acenante set up concerning the selection and employment of 
teachers. This law of 1845 expressly charged the school commit- 
tees to have due regard to the qualification and moral character 
of anyone employed to teach in the district schools. 

In 1847 and again in 1852 a Committee of Examination was 
authorized and required to "examine into" the mental and moral 
qualifications of all applicants for employment as teachers in 
the common schools. It will be seen that up to this time no 


scholastic requirements had been set up for certification. 





4Noble, M. S. C., A History of the Public Schools of North 
Carolina, p. 204. 
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Superintendent Wiley” himself believed that no extensive train- 
ing was necessary. In his letters of instruction to the com- 
mittees of examination he specified that applicants were to be 
examined in reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, grammar and 
geography. Wiley's further instructions and suggestions throw 
some light on what these examinations must have been. The com- 
mittee of examination was specifically charged to use its good 


sense and its acquaintance with the community in granting cer- 


tificates to teachers, not to give too many certificates of the 
lowest grade, and to give a certificate to no applicant who 


could not read, write, and teach elementary arithmetic. 
The report of Wiley referred to here was made about 


1854-1855. From that time until 1917 various schemes were pro- 
posed and tried out to improve the training of teachers and to 
arrive at some standard system of certification. None of these 
were very effective, that is, in comparison with present day 
standards. The reason for this lack of effectiveness was pro- 
bably largely due to inability, on a state wide basis, to en- 
force minimum standards of training for certification. 

In 1917° a law was passed by the Legislature of North 
Carolina requiring all teachers to be certified according to 
a uniform state-wide standard. In order to provide the teachers 


with an incentive for continually striving to better themselves 


4 





SIpid., p. 156. 
6Biennial Report, 1918-1920. State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, p. 52. 
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27 
scholastically, the law provided that the salary schedule and 
future salary increments would be based upon the grade of cer- 
tificate held by the teacher. 

The uniform plan of certification of all teachers employed 
in the public schools of North Carolina weld not completed until 
1919-1920, following the close of the World War. In making this 
state-wide certification of teachers it was discovered that about 
three-fourths of the negro teachers were unable to measure up to 
the lowest standard State certificate, which requires the equi- 
valent of graduation from a standard high school. Many of these, 
of course, were the new teachers that were impressed into service 
each year as a result of the very rapidly increasing enrollments 
and as a result of many persons leaving the profession during the 
war time prosperity. 

In order to give the teachers in service an opportunity to 
improve their standing and efficiency, the State went to con- 
siderable expense and trouble to provide means for them to do so. 
The first effort made in this direction was through the reading 


and study of the newest professional books. The superintendents 






and principals over the State entered into this scheme with great 











enthusiasm, Fifteen thousand teachers annually studied some good 


book on education and passed a successful examination on it. At 





first the Department gave certificate credit for this work. La- 
ter when the summer-school-attendance phase of this in-service 
improvement program was well launched, the State ceased to give 
further promotion credit for the individual reading and study of 


books. 
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In 1919 county summer schools were organized for the purpose 
of improving the scholarship of teachers in service. These 
schools were especially designed to meet the needs of teachers 
holding non-standard certificates, i.e. certificates issued to 
teachers whose scholastic training was less than high school 
graduation; for teachers holding standard certificates, summer 
schools were organized in the higher institutions of learning, of 
the State. 

The summer schools were highly successful in improving the 
scholarship of the teachers. The summary below shows the extent 
of the progress made during the three years from 1920-1922. 

1920 1921 1922 


Number of teachers employed 15995 17525 19540 
Number holding standard certificates 7491 10141 14379 
Number below standard grade 8502 ©7582" Si61 


Number teachers attending summer school 7444 10911 11881 


These figures disclose the fact that the number of teachers 
of standard grade increased nearly one hundred per cent within 
the three-year period. 

The foregoing brief review of the conditions of teacher 
training and of the efforts to improve the level of teacher 
scholarship summarized the accomplishments effected up to and 
including the first year of the period selected for this parti- 
cular study. The remaining paragraphs on teacher training deal 
with the progress made in this phase of North Carolina's educa- 
tional development during the period 1922-19352, 

Table VIII gives the number of white, negro and Indian 
teachers enrolled in the institutional and county summer schools 
during the years 1922-1932. Table IX gives the numbers of teach- 


ers enrolled in extension wo 
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TABLE VIII 
i 
SUMMER SCHOOL ATTENDANCE, 1922-1952 

















White Negro Indian 

Year 
Approved County Total Approved County Total Approved County Total Grand 
5.5. S.S. 5.5. §.58. 8.8. 6.8. Total 
1922 4728 5188 7916 1419 | 2546 5965 11,881 
19235 5285 2498 7785 1550 2609 4159 66 66 12,008 
1924 5680 1775 74535 1867 2085 5952 27 44 71 11,476 
1925 8611 910 9521 2240 1922 4232 28 59 87 13,840 
1926 9875 * 9875 2651 1474 4105 24 55 59 14,059 
1927 10476 10476 2875 1063 5958 26 18 44 14,458 
1928 9754 9754 5428 650 4058 16 10 26 15,838 
19350 7972 7972 2580 255 2815 15 10 20°- 10,816 
19351 6486 6486 2506 x 2206 alk pis 8,703 
1952 5556 5556 20354 2054 7,590 





| 
1929 7691 7691 2596 526 2922 14 5 19° 16,652 
* Discontinued 


Biennial Reports, 1922-1932. 
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TABLE IX 


ENROLLMENT IN EXTENSION couRSES® 


Year White Negro Indian Total 


1922 129 9 1358 
1925 224 21 245 
1924 1069 | 104 TAS 
1925 2552 525 10 5087 
1926 2420 968 26 5414 
1927 2992 1280 20 4292 
1928 5695 1549 19 9065 
1929 5694 1489 26 5209 
1950 4552 1447 5984 
1951 5046 1848 6912 
1952 5195 1527 4718 


834i ennial Reports, 1922-1952. 
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A word of explanation may be necessary in regard to the 
county summer school. Because they had been organized chiefly 
for the benefit of the non-standard teachers, their usefulness 
diminished in proportion as non-standard teachers secured stan- 
dard certificates. It is for this reason that the county summer 
schools were discontinued in 1926 for the white teachers and in 
1951 for the negro teachers. 

There were several factors operating to bring about the un- 
usually heavy enrollment in summer school attendance during the 
years 1922 to 1928. In the first place the large number of pub- 
lic school teachers who held non-standard or low grade standard 
Seuntdiontes provided a rich field from which to draw students 
for the summer schools. In the second place, the dependency of 
salaries and salary increments upon the grade of certificate 
held acted as a strong incentive for the teachers to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity offered by the summer schools to better 
themselves financially. 

Later, as more and more teachers secured the higher grade 
certificates, there remained fewer teachers to attend summer 
schools, and consequently, there was a marked falling off in sum- 
mer school attendance during the years 1929 to 1932. The de- 
crease in summer school attendance may not, of course, be due en- 
tirely to the cause just stated. Loss of positions due to 
school consolidation and retrenchment, low salaries and inability 
to collect earned salaries no doubt kept many teachers away from 
summer school; especially may this have been the case during 


the’ last two years when school conditions have been so upset. 
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Another factor which may have contributed to the general lowering 
of summer school attendance was the discontinuance, in 1929, of 
salary increments accruing on the basis of experience, 

The effectiveness of the teacher-training program, of which 
the summer schools were one phase, is indicated in Tables X to 
XII. These tables show the improvement in the scholarship of the 
teachers by showing the type of certificates in use. North Car- 
olina issues two classes of certificates: (1) The Standard, and 
(2) the Non-standard. 

The lowest standard certificate, prior to 1930, was based 
on graduation from a standard high school plus six weeks of pro- 
fessional training. Each year of full college credit beyond the 
high school together with a fixed amount of professional training 
in the art of teaching and managing pupils and the principles of 
education, entitled the teacher to a certificate one grade higher, 
Specifically the various grades of certificates, which were used 


at one time or another during the period from 1920 to 1932, and 






which were translated into teacher scholarship are as follows: 






1. The county third grade, the provisional B, the Provision 





al A and the one-year temporary certificates represented training 






that was less than standard high school graduation. Teachers 






holding certificates named above were known as the non-standard 









group. 


2. The provisional elementary certificate indicated stan- 










dard high school graduation with no summer school credit. The 






elementary B certificate represented standard high school gradua-= 


tion with credit for one six-weeks summer school. The elementary 
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A certificate indicated one-year of college training. Teachers 
holding these certificates were known as the elementary group. 

5. The primary C, grammar grade C, and high school C cer- 
tificates were issued upon the basis of two years college credit, 
including at least six semester hours of credit for courses in 
education, The primary B, gremmar grade B and high school B 
certificates represented three years college training including 
twelve hours of credit for courses in education. The primary A, 
grammar grade A and high school A certificates indicated standa 
college graduation, including eighteen semester hours in educa- 
tion, The administrative certificates represented standard col- 
lege graduation with specialized training in educational adminis- 
tration, Teachers holding these certificates were known as 
Group C and above, 

Provisional B, provisional A and one year-temporary certi- 
ficates are no longer issued. They represent training less than 
the equivalent of standard high school greduation. The county 
second grade certifieate represents those teachers who can quali- 
fy for no certificate. Prior to 1929-1930 this would be a teach- 
er whose training did not represent the equivalent of stendard 
high school graduation. Since 1929-19350 it would include teach- 
ers who do not meet the requirements for the elementery A, the 
lowest grade certificate now issued. This group of teachers, 
then, could include those who hold as much as a year's college 


training, but who had not met the specific reauirements for a 


certificate. Since 1929-1950 the elementary A has been the low- 


est grade certificate issued. This certificate requires credit 
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354 
for a year's, college work, including certain prescribed courses.” 
Tables X, XI, and XII show in detail the type of certifi- 
cates held by white teachers and negro teachers, and all teachers 
respectively in 1922 and 1952. The figures here presented reveal 
exactly where the changes in training of the teachers of the 


State are taking place. 


°Biennial Report, 1930-1932, Part I, p. 48. 
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In 1922, 9.8 per cent or 1504 of the white teachers held 
county second grade certificates. In 1952 only .2 per cent or 
55 white teachers held this type of certificate. 

There were approximately 8.5 per cent or 1585 white teachers 
in 1922 who held either a Provisional A, or a Provisional B, or 
a Temporary certificate. By 1932 this Non-Standard Group was re- 
duced to eighteen teachers or one-tenth of one per cent of the 
total number of white teachers employed. 

There were neerly 5000 white teachers holding Elementary B 
certificates in 1922. By 1952 there were only 387 white teachers 
in possession of this type of certificate. On the other hand, 
the number of teachers holding Elementary A certificates more 
than doubled during this period, 

| In the Primary and Gremmar Grade Group there has been rela- 
eredly little change in the number of Class C certificates, but 
both the B and the A classes, which represent one and two years 
more of college training than does the C class, show a tremendous 
increase. For the B-class certificates the increase is from 654 
in 1922 to 3420 in 1952. During the same time the number of 


class A certificates increased from 556 to 3059. 





The High School Class C certificates show a definite ten- 
dency to decrease; the number being 548 in 1922 and 156 in 19352. 


The Class B certificates, although considerably higher in number 






in 1952 than in 1922 also show a tendency to decrease; there 
being 518 of them in 1952 as compared to 574 in 1951. 


The class A group - representing four years of college work 







5 
including at least eighteen semester hours of approved courses 
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in education - shows the largest increase in numbers, from 867 
in 1922 to 43559 in 1952, This change in the type of High School 
certificate was due to a ruling of the State Board which prevente 
the issuance of High School certificates to any person other 
than a college graduate. 

The really important facts however, are not revealed in the 
totals column; rather they are to be found in the changes in 
the types of certificates held by rural teachers. It is in this 
group that the important changes have taken place. The figures 
show that in 1922 there were 2852 rural teachers holding non- 
standard certificates as compared to the fifty-five city non- 
standard teachers, while in 1932 the corresponding numbers are 
forty-nine to five. Furthermore, the Elementary B teachers - 
representing only six weeks of summer school above high school 
graduation - have ceased to be an important body in the teaching 
personnel, This means that in the rural schools the level of 
teaching has improved considerably in as much as teachers in 
these schools have at least a year more of college training than 
they had in 1922. Another significant indication revealed in the 
study of the rural teachers is that the teachers with one year 
of college training are giving place to those teachers who have 
two or more years of training in college. 

Teachers in the city schools have made important advances 
also. That the total progress has not been as great ap eerct pes 
teachers is due to the fact there was less room for progress 
among these teachers. City non-standard teachers have almost 


ceased to exist, the number being fifty-five in 1922 and five 
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in 1952. Likewise those teachers holding a grade of certificate 
lower than Class C have decreased by about eighty-eight per cent 
during the ten year period, the number being 614 in 1922 and 
only seventy-three in 1932, 

The trend among city teachers is also toward a college 
training of more than three years. The fact is revealed by the 


fifty-seven per cent decreased in the number of C certificates 


held and the comparable increase in the number of B certificates 


and the even greater increase in the number of A certificates in. 


use. 


There is of course, an explanation for this rapid improve~ 


ment in the scholarship of North Carolina teachers. In the first 


place the State Department has exerted considerable pressure on 
the teachers in order to better their scholastic standing. This 
has been especially true with the beginning teachers. Certifi- 
cates have not been granted readily unless the constantly rising 
minimum requirements for certification were met. In the second 
place the practice of making salaries and salary increments 
functions of the type and grade of certificate held have goeeree 
on many teachers to work for higher certificates. That this is 
probably true to greater extent than one may at first realize is 
inferred from a comparison of the figures presented in Tables X 
ané XVII, (see pages 55 and 40). The progress revealed in 

Table X has already been discussed. Table XVII gives the salar- 
les paid to teachers during the period 1922 to 1931. As shown 


in Table X so in Table XVII the greatest advancement has been 


made in the rural schools. Again, it was in these schools that 
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there was the most room for advancement. 

An examination of the scholarship of negro teachers reveals 
a situation nearly identical to that found among the white teach- 
ers. The lower types of certificates up to the Elementary Class 
A are disappearing and the higher types are taking their place. 
This condition is statistically shown in Table XI. 


SCHOLARSHIP OF NEGRO TEACHERS, 1922-193219 


















Total 
Number Per Cent 
1922 1932 1922 1952 

County 1567 591 64.5 6.4 
Prov. A, B & Temp. 759 426 16.0 6.9 
Prov. Elementary 168 Sak 
Elementary B 1342 658 29.9 LOL 
Elementary A 68 1246 1.5 20.5 
Primary & G.G. C 475 750 10.8 l2u2 
Primary & G.G. B 24 13531 “5 eal coh 
Primary &G.G. A 10 292 ye 4.8 
High School ¢© 44 69 L. 6 Ege 
High School B 14 252 oo 4.1 
High School A 21 589 4 9.6 
Elementery Prin, 11 ue | 
High School Prin. 55 106 eek. Liste, 
Supervisor 5 4 ml -O7 
Superintendent 1 5 1.2 ~05 
Special 21 4 

Total 4544 6127 100.0 100.0 
Standard 2138 5511 47.1 86.7 
Non-Steandard 2506 816 52.9 15.35 
C or better 660 5407 14.5 55.6 
Less than C 5884 2720 85.5 44.4 
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SCHOLARSHIP OF ALL TEACHERS, 1922 AND 193211 


Grand Total, White and Negro 
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TABLE XII 
1922 1952 1922 1952 


County 5071 426 15.9 L.8 
Prov. A, B & Temp. 2122 443 Oe? 1.9 
Prov. Elementary 728 ks Pe 
Elementary B 63505 1045 o1.8 4.5 
Elementary A 955 5131 4.8 135.5 
Primary & G.G. C 2086 2928 i pl 12.6 
Primary & G.G. B 678 4751 5.4 20.5 
Primary & G.G. A 546 5551 2.8 14.5 
High School ¢ 092 205 5.0 1.5 
High School B 248 770 Led 5.5 
High School A 888 4862 4,5 21.0 
Elementary Prin. 96 4% 
High School Prin, 775 784 5.9 5.4 
Supervisor 44 42 Ay Are 
Superintendent 135 546 a Le 
Special 137 Wg 

Total 19808 23180 100.0 100.0 
Standard 14615 22211 75.8 95.82 
Non-Standard 0193 969 24.2 4.18 
C or better 6617 18135 55.9 7802 
Less than © 15181 5045 66.1 21.8 
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Probably the thing of chief significance revealed in 

Table XI is the indication of the consideration and attention 
accorded the negro schools and their teachers. It is seen that 
during this period the number of negro teachers of standard 
certificates has almost doubled, there being only 47.1 per cent 
of them in 1922 as compared to 86.7 per cent in 1932. The in- 
crease in the number of teachers having two years or more of col- 
lege training is even greater; there having been only 14.5 per 
cent of the teachers who held certificates of a grade © or high- 
er in 1922 whereas in 1952 there were 55.6 per cent holding C 
or higher grade certificates. The corresponding figures for 
white teachers are 80.8 per cent to 99.7 per cent and 74.4 per 
cent to 86.4 per cent respectively. 

The growth in the number of teachers of standard certificate 
is indicated at the bottom of Table X for the white teachers, 
Table XI for the negro teachers, and Table XII for both white 
and negro teachers. 


A comparison of the per cent increases made by the various 






groups reveals that the white rural teachers of standard cer- 






tification increased a total of twenty-three per cent during 


the period whereas the white city teachers of standard certi- 







fication increased on 2.8 per cent. This comparison, however, 









is not entirely accurate as an indicationof the progress made 





in as much as over ninety-seven per cent of the city teachers 






were already standard in 1922. A comparison which better por- 









trays the actual progress made is one which will include a study 


of the number of teachers holding certificates of © or better 






grade. The figures here show that where the number of white 
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rural teachers having a college training of two or more years 
increased about four per cent from 1922 to 1932 the number of 
white city teachers increased 17.5 per cent. Furthermore, the 
number of rural teachers having two years or more of college 
training is still almost four per cent under the number of 
white city teachers who had this training back in 1922. Accord- 
ing to this comparison, therefore, the white rural teachers in- 
stead of being almost on the same level with the white city 
teachers, as the standerd-non-standard comparison tends to in- 
dicate, are actually on a lower scholastic level than that which 
the diley teachers had attained over ten years ago. 

Figured on a percentage basis using either the standard- 
non-standard or the C-or-better- less- than-C method of compar- 
ison, the negro teachers have made more actual progress than 
have the white teachers. But it should be pointed out that in 
spite of this growth in 1952 the negro standard teachers were 
Still at about the scholastic level which the white teachers had 
attained by 1925-1924, At the same time the C-or-better—-less- 
than-C comparison shows that the negro teachers have still to 
reach the scholastic level which the white rural teachers had 
attained more than ten years ago. 

Figure I illustrates the standard-non-standard certifica- 
tion growth for all teachers from 1922-to 1932, 

Table XIII shows the annual per centage distribution of 
teachers from 1922 to 1932 based on the several scholastic 
levels of training indicated, 
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TABLE XIII 


PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS AT THE SEVERAL LEVELS 
OF TRAINING FROM 1922-19321 








cl ae ci wn 

fo) uo n0 Sy n 
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6G oS 8 & $4 0 isu) 
ClO Yo ® © eG © © oO mH ® ® © 
Ow” n rw ® 0 © & co8) Pi & 
ea 3) a) S10 © ® 
% 4 as 4 ct rr oO 4 4 
© re) 4 3 ‘u) o-4 or eo 3 
o = ee tl oO + so =O Se ao} 
Pa Bm 8G Fe, oR ©) _HO ES) fx, © 

White 
i922 8.9 9.1 56.2 5.8 17.4 5.8 L5.8 
£925 + §.4:11,5 55.6 6.4 nee 8.0 hie 
1924 3.5 10.4 1.4 Pes i hy Gas, TOs 7 bit ap) 
L925) Be Oo) 7.5 29.2 LO 2 16.8 ne) 2057 
£926 2,59 4.4 20.5 12.9 16.0 15.1 24,2 
LO2T \,d65.: 2.0 20.8 15.0 Lie: 16.9 28.5 
1928 6 9 Loe k 6s 1 Lo, 6 LS 7 52.6 
1929 we mS, LS Lie 14.7 1957 iy geal 8 
19350 oo ae ae 14.6 14.4 Lh 42.4 
19351 ee .e 5.8 1.5. 2 14,0 22.95 46.2 
19352 oot ES EEE SL 135.6 Bos. 49.6 
Negro __ 

1922 54.4 16.5 Soe aes) 11.4 8 2.'D 
1923 26.4 22.8 52.0 Lae eet 1.9 is 
1924 21.6 25.2 61.5 5.4 L232 Giz, 2.9 
1925 18.9 24.4 50.0 6.9 11.4 Dak Og. 
1926 14.7 22.7 50.2 10.,.0 Ae ee 5.9 
Lo2, 159.0 .18.5 28.2 no) VO5 a a a T=, 4.8 
1028 L265 15, 1 20.6 14.5 LiOy.% Lan @ 6.9 
hO29: G22 LLs4 Oa, ¢ 16.35 10.8 16.4 9.2 
LOBO.' %o8y 94.9 210 LH. 12.4 LOD 12 a 
L951 61.8 . 7.8 LS. 2 19.9 12.9 eeee LS.2 






19352 15.51% 10.4 20.5 Le. 5 20.4 18.0 
*Ineludes all teachers below full high school graduation. 
*#Includes all teachers below full high school graduation. 


#Figures for this year approximated from Table XI. 
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From the preceding table it is seen that the number of 
white teachers in North Carolina having training up to two and 
three years in high school has practically disappeared. The 
number of teachers with training up to four years in high school 
is also disappearing. Among the white teachers the significant 
trends are to be found in the college trained groups. Accord~ 
ing to the figures in Table XIII the number of teachers having 
only one year of college training reached the zenith in 1929, 
and, since that year, has been steadily declining at the rate of 
about 1.25 per cent each year. The number of teachers with two 
years of college training is also on the decline, although the 
rate is slower than that for the one-year group. The number of 
teachers with three years of college training is still increas- 
ing, but at a diminishing rate. It is not at all improbable 
that in the next few years this group will also decline and give 
place to the four-year college group which is steadily increasing 
in number. 

The second part of Table XIII shows the progress in the 
training of negro teachers, Probably the biggest improvement 
has been made among those negro teachers having training of 
four years in high school or less. According to the figures 
given here this group comprised 83.8 per cent of the total nun- 
ber of negro teachers in 1922. By 1932 this percentage had de- 
creased to a little over twenty-three per cent. The number of 
negro teachers holding certificates based on one and two years 
of college training is still increasing, although the rate of 


increase is not as great as that for those negro teachers who 
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46 
hold certificates based on three and four years of college 
training. 
Figures 2 and 3, which follow, show the trends in teacher | 
tralning and scholarship for mata white and negro teachers. 
Figures 4 and 5 show the training situation in the several 
units of administration, for both white and negro teachers, in 


terms of a "scholarship index", 
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This scholarship index is interpreted in terms of years of 
scholastic preparation above the elementary Senet. -* Beginning 
with 200 which designates the training of a teacher with two 
years high school training, each 100 additional points repre- 
sents an additional year of scholastic preparation. By sub- 
tracting 400 from any index and by placing a decimal after the 
first digit, the result will be the average scholastic prepara- 
tion on the college level. 

These two graphs show the scholarship index for all teachers 
of the State; also for rural and chartered city systems separ- 
ately. The situation is also pictured for the chartered schools 
by a further division into three groups. These three groups of 
schools compose the thirty-four largest city or chartered school 
Systems based on the size according to total enrollment and total 
teachers employed. Group I comprises the eight largest systems, 
group II the ten next largest, and group III the third largest 
in size. 

The facts presented in these graphs merely emphasize and 
elucidate what has already been said concerning the progress 
made in improvement of teacher training. Tables X to XII in- 
clusive showed the extent of improvement in the scholarship 
through the type of certificates in use. Graphs 4 and 5 show 
the same thing through a study of the average scholarship of 
the teachers. For instance, it will be recalled that according 


to Table X there were only 76.4 per cent of the rural white 





15gtate School Facts, Vol. VI, no. 22, August 1, 1930; 
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teachers holding standard certificates in 1922. Nothing was 
said about the nature or the extent of the training of these 
teachers. Figure 4shows that in 1925 this group of teachers had 
an average training of about one-half year of college work on 
top of their four years high school training. Referring again 
to Table X one finds that in 1932, 99.6 per cent of the rural 
white teachers held standard certificates. Figure 4 shows that 
in actual training this increase in the per cent of standard 
rural white teachers was augmented by an average increase of a 
trifle over two years of college training. This figure is com- 
puted by taking the difference between the 1951 index number and 
the 1925 index number of rural teachers. The difference is 
204 points. Since each one hundred points represents one year 
of training and since the index numbers are above 400, this dif- 
ference means just a bit over two years of college training. 

In the white city schools there was an increase of 2.8 per 
cent in the number of standard teachers during this period, 


Actually, however, there was, in addition to the increase in the 





number of standard teachers, an increase of over ten months in 





their average scholarship. Again this figure represents ten 





months of college training. 







Interpreted in this way, these figures prove definitely 






that the greatest progress has been made by the rural white 


teachers. It will be recalled that this same conclusion was 







drawn in the discussion on types of certificates held by teach- 







ers. 






It is interesting, but perhaps not surprising, to note that 
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53 
in the negro schools the greatest progress was not made by the 
same groups as those in the white schools. According to 
Figure 5, charter group III teachers made an average gain of 
175 points, which represents 1.75 years more training in 1931 
than in 1924. On the other hand, negro teachers in the rural 
schools advanced only 1.63 points, or 1.62 years. 

Table XIV shows in a different way the trend in the train- 


ing of teachers. 


TABLE XIv-* 


NUMBER OF COUNTIES WITH AVERAGE INDEX 
BEGINNING WITH 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7.# 


White Negro 

SF 4S 4 5 6 Y Total..2 3 = 5 6 7 Total 
19235 = 10 69 19 2 - 100 
1924 - 6 62 28 4 = LOO s6o, oo Lo 2 ~ = 99 
1925 - 1 47 465 ie = (LOOr T2188 6OlL LS 2S - = 99 
2926 = = 6) 58 121 = POO‘ LL? 52 24 4 2 - 99 
1927 = =- 14 62 24 aitOROG Lak) 50" 26-5 '7 2 = 99 
1928 = - 5 47 47 5 100 16), SS. SB; TL 2 - 99 
1929 = = 2 2OL 760 7 1 DO 4 29 41 22 5 = 99 
1930 = = BO ine) 9 100 5 iL 68 50 4 at 99 
19351 - -= =—tiS? 65 ©22-°200 5 14 27 40 14 1 99 
feces Sg owe Gs 100 62 Ss ORY 580154 | 7 Oe 










*By an index beginning with 2, 3, etc., is meant an index 
number the initial digit of which is 2, 5, ete. In other 
words an index beginning with the figure 2, means an index 
number ranging from 2.00 to 2.99, inclusive; an index be- 
ginning with the figure 3 means an index number ranging 

from 5.00 to 5.99 inclusive, etc. 
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The table attempts to show to what extent the whole state 
is benefitting by the progress made in teacher training. The 
table should be read thus: In 1922-23 there were ten counties 
in which the average scholarship of the white teachers could be 
expressed by a scholarship index beginning with the number three, 
sixty-nine counties in which the average scholarship of the 
white teachers could be expressed by a scholarship index begin- 
ning with the number four, and so on. Or in terms of scholastic 
years it may be read this way: In 1929-31 one county had white 
teachers with training equal to less than one year college, seven 
ty counties with white teachers having training between two and 
three years, and so on, 

The information contained in this table is probably of 
greater significance from a state wide point of view than the 
information contained in any one of the other tebles in as much 
as it shows the horizontal growth as well as the vertical growth. 
According to the figures here presented only two counties, in 


1923, could boast of having teachers with averege training of 






two to three years in college. By 1951, sixty-five counties 






had reached this level. According to the figures in Figure 4, 







211 white city schools could boast of having teachers with a 


little over three and one-half years of college training in 






1931, yet Table XIV shows that in the same year only twenty-two 





Furthermore, in 





counties had achieved this level of training. 








1952 there were still étgnt -.. counties having white teachers 
even as late as 19350 
with training under two years college, and,one county was on a 







level under one year college training. 
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The condition in the negro schools is even worse. In 1931 
there were still 44 counties having teachers with training under 
one year college, while only one county had negro teachers with 
college training of three or more years. Furthermore, eighty- 
four counties were under a two year college level, and three 
counties had teachers with training of from two to three years 
high school, 

The encouraging thing about the conditions revealed the 
this table is the progress that has really taken place during 
the period from 19235 to 1931. The table shows that in 1923 one 
hundred or all counties had teachers with average training under 
three years college; in 1951 twenty-two counties had crossed 
into the three-years-of-college-training level. The 98 counties 
with an index beginning with five in 1925 were reduced to thir- 
teen in 1951, while the two counties having teachers with two or 
more yeers college training in 1923 increased to eighty-seven 
in 19351. Improvements have also been made in the negro schools, 
Trends toward a larger number of counties having indices for 
negro teachers beginning with 4's, 5's, 6's, and 7's and a les- 
ser number with indices beginning with 2's and 35's are noted, 
thus indicating that there is also improvement in the training 
of negro teachers on a state wide basis instead of on a re- 
stricted regional basis. 

The true significance of the information presented in 
Table XIV is strikingly shown in the two maps following. The 
first map shows the number of counties in 1922 having teachers 


with an average of two or more years of college training; the 
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second map shows the same thing for 19352. 
in the mountain section. 

Table xy? gives North Carolina's renk on the factor of 
on teacher training. 


COMPARISON OF TEACHER TRAINING IN TWENTY-NINE STATES 


Arizona 
Arkansas 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Georgia 

Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Nebraska 

New Mexico 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Pennsylvania 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 






that the blue color, representing less than two years of college 


training has been pushed back into the thirteen poorest counties 


teacher training among twenty-nine states which reported data 


TABLE XV 


Years to which train- 
ing data apply 


1928 
1930-31 
1951-52 
1931-352 
1951-52 
1929-30 
1951-352 
1929-30 
1931-32 
1928-29 
1929-30 
1929-350 

1950 

1951 
1950-31 

1950 
1929-350 
1950-51 
1930-351 
1929-30 
1951-32 

19351 
1929-30 

19350 
1951-52 
1929-50 
1951-32 
1930-31 
1950-51 
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The figures shown in Table XV were compiled recently, in 
the majority of cases within the past year. The data for this 
table are given as per cents of the number of total teachers 
having two years or more of college treining. According to the 
table, North Carolina, with 74.3 per cent of the teachers having 
two or more years of college training, ranked twelfth among this 
group of twenty=nine states. It is interesting to compare this 
ranking with that of some of the neighboring states. Virginia 
ranks 16; West Virginia, 21.5; Texas, 11; Tennessee, 26; 
Missouri, 14; Mississippi, 25; and Georgia, 28. It is quite 
evident that among the Southern States, North Carolina is well 


in the lead. 
Teacher Salaries 


Teacher salaries in North Carolina have never been lucrative 
In 1917-1918 the average annual salary of rural white teachers 
was only two hundred seventy-six dollars. Because war time con- 
ditions had opened up many more remunerative positions and be- 
cause many teachers were leaving the schools to accept these 
higher paying positions, the legislature of 1920 in order to 
provide a sufficient number of teachers to keep the school open, 
passed an act providing for ae graduated salary scale, for white 
teachers, based upon training and experience. The salaries 
established by this schedule ranged from fifty-five dollars per 


month for a teacher holding a standard provisional elementary 
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certificate and having no experience to one hundred thirty- 
three dollars for a teacher holding a class A certificate and 
having had at least four years of experience. The salary range 
for teachers holding a non-standard certificate was from forty- 
five to sixty dollars. 

Under the influence of this salary schedule, the total 
amounts expended for salaries, and consequently, the average 
salaries of teachers have steadily increased. Table XVI gives 
the total amounts expended for teachers salaries in each of the 


years from 1922 through 1931. 


TABLE xvi? 
TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR SALARIES OF TEACHERS, 1923-1932 


Salaries Paid 


| White Negro Total 
T925 $12,076,504 $2,065,366 $15,767,400 






1924 13,100,729 2,233,983 14,141,960 
1925 14,185, 239 2,438,745 15,334,712 
1926 14,973, 389 2,607,819 16,625,984 
1927 15,423,906 2,719,987 17,581, 208 
1928 15,959,522 2,886,448 18,143,893 
1929 16,670,379 3,149,763 18,845,970 | 
1930 16,687,507 3,171,075 19,800,142 
1931 16,784,108 3,296,074 19,858, 582 
1932 20,080,182 





1l’Biennial Reports, for 1922-32, 
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The $20,080,182 expended for teachers salaries in 193°2 
represents an increase of $6,312,782 over the amount paid out 
for the same purpose in 1922. This total increase represents 

an average annual increase of approximately three-fourth of a 
million dollars. This large annual increase has been brought 
about partly by the employment of an almost constantly increas- 
ing number of teachers (see Table V, page 18). A more important 
factor in increasing school costs has been the extension of the 
school term (Table XVII, page 60). During the ten-year period 
under consideration, the school term, although remaining almost 
constant in both the white and in the negro charter schools, has 
been increased a little over one month in the white rural schools 
and one-half a month in the negro rural schools. Since the 
greatest enrollments and consequently, the greater number of 
teachers, were to be found in the rural schools, school costs 
mounted rapidly. - 


Table XVII shows how the increase in total expenditures 





for teachers salaries affected average annual salaries. 
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TABLE XVII 
SALARY, SCHOLARSHIP INDEX, AND LENGTH OF TERM AVERAGES, 1922-193218 











Average Annual Salary Average Scholarship verage Leng 
Index Term 
ne en ee BO Re ee ae 
White Negro White Negro White Negro 
ci oO rl ® el o ert ® . wA ® =r ® 
42 + P wg a £2 
oe eS eh yp a Poke § og Sb oh a ee 8 
er o) 
7 os we fm Gm ae oO. we moo se” @., @ qa “se” et 


621 1079 721 542 691 415 
1925 647 1161 771 551 688 424 465 672 515 155 177 144 122 171 133 
1924 669 1196 800 561 687 456 475 686 534 345 510 581 136 177 146 123 174 135 
1925 701 1257 855 372 725 455 507 690 552 355 533 396 158 178 148 125 1735 136 
1926 750 1225 855 585 746 467 537 709 579 374 565 418 140 178 149 128 174 138 
1927 747 1192 867 387 718 468 564 724 605 388 591 437 141 179 151 125 174 157 
1928 780 1254 899 405 751 587 594 735 630 415 621 464 1435 179 155 125 176 138 

, 1929 809 1269 927 424 774 510 619 744 652 445 644 494 152 179 158 128 174 140 
1950 854 1285 954 446 795 5359 648 750 676 477 660 526 1155 178 160 129 174 141 
1951 856 1245 945 468 796 556 668 757 692 505 679 553 154 178 160 152 175 143 


! 
cO 
0% 
0] 


684 765 706 525 691 571 








*#Data not available 





18Biennial Reports for 1922-1932. 
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The average white Keaeier benefitted to the extent of ap- 
proximately two hundred twenty four dollars per year from the 
increased expenditures for salaries shown in Table XVI, while 


the average negro teacher benefitted to the extent of one hun- 






dred thirty seven dollars. It is interesting to note the trend 
in the increase of average annual salaries both white and negro, 
In the first place, in spite of the heavy retrenchment in expen- 
ditures made during the last three or four years, salaries have 
been affected only slightly, the average salary for the white 
teacher being only ten dollars less per year in 1931 than it 
was in 1950, its high peak. Furthermore, the decreases in sala 
that have been made were made in the city schools; the rural 
schools showing a steady increase in average annual salaries 
from 1922 through 1951. In like manner, average annual salaries 
among all class of negro teachers have continued to increase in 
spite of the difficulties experienced in providing sufficient 
revenue for school purposes. 

That salaries decreased in city schools and not in rural 
schools may perhaps be explained by the fact that city schools 
were accustomed to vay their teachers supplementary salaries 
above the state schedule rate whereas the rural schools de- 
pended upon state aid even for the minimum salaries paid their 
teachers. Consequently, the depression hit the cities much 
harder than it did the rural districts; forcing them, in the 
absence of state aid, to lower doteheen taste rtes while the 
rural districts, already on a minimum base, continued to pay 


their teachers the same salaries. 
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Another explanation for the continued steady increase in 
the salaries of rural teachers may be had from an examination 
of the second and third sections of Table XVII. These two sec- 
tions deal with the improvement of teacher scholarship and with 
the lengthening of the school term. Both of these factors are 
important in determining salaries. It will be observed that in 
both instances the rural teachers have progressed more than 
have the city teachers. This condition is especially true in 
regard to the increase in the length of the school term. During 
the ten-year period the school term in rural sections has been 
increased by twenty-one days, while in the city schools the in- 
crease, over the seme period of time, has been only one day. 
Furthermore, this extension of the school term in the rural 
schools has been consistent from year to year. 

The reluctance with which salaries were cut throughout the 
state explains the relatively large decrease in the total number 
of teachers noted in Table V. Because of the rapidly decreasing 
sources of revenue, school districts were compelled to cut 
school costs. Rather than cut teachers! salaries and thereby 
drive many of the best teachers out of the schools into some 
other more lucrative. employments, they decreased the number of 
teachers and maintained salaries at the same level or even on a 
higher level. 

As noted before, this policy was followed not only among 
the white teachers, but also among the negro teachers. In real- 
ity this attitude was more pronounced in dealing with the negro 


teachers than it was in the case of the white teachers, Where 
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65 
the average white teacher received ten dollars less per year 
in 1951 than she did in 1930, the negro teacher received 
eighteen dollars more during the same period. Again the policy 
and the evident desire to provide the negro population with 
educational facilities more comparable. to those enjoyed by the 
white people is to be commended. At the same time one should 
not lose sight of the fact that the educational gulf between 
the white and the negro populations is still so wide that as 
regards teachers' salaries, the average negro teacher's salary 
in 1951 was still below the average rural white teacher level 
am 1922. 

In addition to giving a comparison of the average salaries 
paid white and negro teachers in rural and in city schools, 
Table XVII also shows the relation between average salaries and 
average scholarshiov of teachers and the relation between average 
salaries and average length of term. That there is a definite 
relation between the factor of average salary and the factor 
of average length of term is immediately evident upon examina-— 
tion of the table. The schools with the shortest terms invari- 
ably pay the lowest salaries. As far as scholarship and salary 
are concerned, it is believed that there is also a close rela- 
tionship between the two factors. This is as the state salary 
schedule intends it to be, but the state salary schedule is a 
minimum basis and does not necessarily determine the total 
salary in every instance because a monthly excess may be paid, 


which excess does not always vary with the training of the 
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19 
teacher, Dr. John W. Carr, Jr. shows that in North Carolina 
the actual correlation between the factor of salary and that of 
scholarship is .88+00. That such a correlation does exist 
between these two factors is as the state intended it to be in 
creating the state salary schedule. A study of the table re- 
veals the progress that has been made among all classes of 
teachers as a result of the salary schedule. Since growth in 
scholarship has already been treated at length further discus- 
sion at this point is unnecessary. 

In spite of the progress made by North Carolina in adequate 
ly compensating its teachers, it is still below the level of 
the majority of the states in this respect. Table XVIII-follew- 
ing shows the total instructional costs, average salaries paid, 


and the rankings of the various states on the item of average 


Salaries. 


19¢arr, J. W., Jr. Factors Affecting Distribution of 
Trained Teachers Among Rurel White Elementary Schools of 
North Carolina, p. 28. 
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Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 










Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 

N. Carolina 
N. Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
S. Carolina 
S. Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 



































D. of Columbia 


United States 1,317,727, 233 


15,759, 057 
6,036, 251 
8,906,599 

92,543,936 

14, 288,630 

21,096, 851 
2,563,727 
6,709,499 

10,069,190 

13,476,406 
6,264,544 

85,970,533 

36, 002, 482 

28,026,976 

23,714,621 

15,333,107 

12,110,649 
6,409,198 

13,862, 457 

54,514,050 

54,295, 349 

30,834,877 

10,659, 315 

29,895, 320 
7,967, 846 

17,708,412 
1,335, 346 
4,166,913 

60,437,972 
4,136,029 


195,026, 643 


21,483,966 
8,626,465 
25,975,937 
22,125, 341 
11,672,442 


106,841, 581 


7,079,515 
10,701,799 
9,145,085 
16,500,692 
41,678, 246 
6,627,683 
3,202, 536 
15, 299, 000 
19,614, 296 
18,890, 234 
32,374,839 
3,966,511 


Selaries 





TABLE XVIII 
TOTAL INSTRUCTIONAL COSTS AND AVERAGE SALARES, 1929-1930°° 


79 
1,637 
673 
2,123 


1,453 


1,812 
1,570 
2,269 

876 

684 
1,200 
1,630 
1,466 
1,094 
1,159 

896 

941 

942 
1,518 
1,875 
1,534 
1,251 

620 
1,235 
1,215 
1,077 
1,483 
1,254 
2,113 
a Neel 
2,493 
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According to this table, there were in 1950 only six 





states paying lower annual salaries than did North Carolina. 
Such a record is not all imposing. A comparison of the salar- 
ies paid in North Carolina with those paid in neighboring 
states shows that West Virginia ranks ten places higher; Vir- 
ginia, one place lower; South Caroline, three places lower; 
Mississippi, six places lower; Texas, five places higher; 
Kentucky, two places higher; Georgia, four places lower, and 
Florida, one place higher. Compared with these states, North 
Carolina's standing improves considerably. 

The statistics on teachers' salaries as presented in the 
foregoing discussion do not tell the Peni ats story in as much 
as nothing has been said concerning the developments since 
1932, and especially since 19335 when the State undertook to fi- 
nance the entire cost of an eight-months term. Shortly after 
the General Assembly passed the necessary legislation, in 1933, 
"to provide for the operation of a uniform system of schools in 
the whole of the state for a term of eight months, without the | 
levy of any ad volorem tax therefor", a special committee was 


appointed to work out a new salary schedule for the teachers. 





Late in the summer of 1955, this special committee made its 
report to the State Board of Education. The schedule as recom- 
mended by the committee was as coins: 

Holders of class A certificates, seventy dollars beginners! 


salary with eight increments of two and a half dollars each per-= 


<lfhe ‘Durham Sun’, Durham, N,¢@., Aucust 19, 1933, 
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67 
mitted for each year's experience, making the maximum salary 
ninety dollars a month, 

Class B, sixty dollars beginners! salary with six increments 
of two and a half dollars each, making a maximum salary of 
seventy-five dollars a month. 

Class C, fifty-five dollars beginners! salary with four 
two and a half dollars increments permitted, making a maximum 
of sixty-five dollars a month, 

Elementary class A, beginners! salary of fifty dollars 
with two increments of two and a half dollars permitted, making 
& maximum of fifty-five dollars a month, 

Elementery class B and non-standard, ea uniform salary of 
forty-five dollars a month with no increments permitted, 

The salary scale formulated by the special committee was, 
of course, considerably under the scale in force previous to 
1951-1952, It seems that at the time that this salary schedule 


was made public it was intended that the various school dis- 






tricts would supplement their teachers! salaries to an extent 






which would make those salaries comparable to what they had been, 










A provision to this effect was actually made. However, this 





provision did not compel the granting of supplementary salaries. | 






Instead, salary supplements were made optional. The law pro- 





vided that the money for such supplements should be provided by 






tax levies voted by the people at special elections called for 






that purpose. Unfortunately, in only a very few districts, 






seven in all, did the voters take sufficient interest in the 






Matter to grant their teachers additional salaries. 
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In spite of the prospective low salary scale for the school 
year, 1955-1954, the future for North Carolina teachers is 
promising. It is certain that a state which is progressing as 
steadily and as rapidly as is North Carolina will not long con- 
tinue to deprive its teachers of a just remuneration for their 
services. It is equally certain thet the State can and will 
provide a more equitable distribution of salaries over the en- 
tire state than has been the case in the past when salaries 


were administered by the individual districts. 
Summary 


From what has been shown concerning the growth in the num- 
bers of teachers, their development scholastically, and the 
trend in the salaries which they receive, the following facts 
stand out as of major significance: 

at The greatest rate of increase in the number of teachers 
for any given period of five or ten years took place prior to 
1922. Since that time the rate of annual increase in the number 
of teachers has steadily declined until beginning with 1929 the 
actual number of teachers employed in the public schools has 
shown evidence of having reached the satiation point. Further- 
more, it seems quite evident that the point of satiation was 
reached prematurely as a result of the financiel stresses aris- 
ing from the present economic depression. It is entirely prob- 
able that as conditions become better and new sources of revenue 
are provided for the maintenance of the public schools, the 


number of teachers will continue to increase again. 
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2. In the field of teacher treining the schools have con- 
tinued to make constant progress in spite of the depression, 
This progress has been due in a large measure to the careful 
provisions which the leaders of education made for the improve- 
ment of teachers and in a smaller measure to the economic de- 
pression itself. The decrease in the number of teaching posi- 
tions created an over supply of teachers which in turn brought 
about a selectivity of teachers which it has been impossible to 
practice prior to the past three or four years. As a result of 
this progress, North Carolina is, at the present time, consider- 
ably in advance of the majority of her sister states. 

5. Teachers! salaries have steadily advanced during the 
period from fifteen to thirty-six per cent for both white and 
negro teachers. As far as data are available, the depression 
apparently has had little or no effect on salaries. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that the preceding statement applies 
only to the period from 1922 to 1932. Statistics on salaries 
for the years 1952 and 1935 were not available when this study 
was made. There has been, however, a drastic reduction in the 
total annual expenditures for teachers due to the reduction in 


salary scale and to the reduction of the school term in the 





larger school districts from nine to eight months, 
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CHAPTER III 
PUPIL ATTENDANCE AND PROGRESS 


This chapter presents the history of pupil attendance and 


pupil progress in the schools of North Carolina during the per- 
lod from 1922 to 1932. The advancement which has been made in 
increasing school attendance and the percentage of promotions 
has been, on the whole, noteworthy. Furthermore, such progress 
as has been made is spread over the entire school systen, with- 
out being confined solely to any particular type or class of 
school. It is true, of course, that the total achievement is 
greater in the chartered schools than in the rural schools. It 
is also more pronounced in the white schools than in the negro 
schools, Such a condition, however, might have been predicted 
in as much as the chartered schools have undergone a longer 
period of development than have the rural schools, and the white 
schools have undergone a similar longer period of development 
than have the negro schools. The encouraging feature of the 
whole situation is that progress is being meade where it most 
needs to be made, that is, in the rural white schools and in the 
negro schools. 

Table XIX gives the statistical data for the growth 


achieved in school population, school enrollment, and average 


daily attendance. 
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1910* 497077 258091 755168 560121 160283 520404 235872 95463 551335 65.5 59.5 63.7 70.8 
1922 606912 282494 9889406 516952 256747 775495 387522 158928 546250 74.9 67.9 72.4 84,7 
1925 617657 290609 908174 552448 245047 775495 3935991 161463 555424 74.0 66.4 71.6 85.7 
1924 628125 295185 9213515 544142 248904 795046 406661 164598 571359 74.7 66.2 72.0 86.1 
1925 645572 297911 941485 5593596 250458 809834 426999 169212 596211 76.5 67.6 75.6 86.0 
1926 652044 504472 957016 564114 254625 818759 4535545 172401 605755 76.8 67.7 77.0 85.6 
1927 665555 506270 969625 571056 253095 824151 442424 169573 611797 77.5 66.9 74.2 85.0 
1928 682710 Sl24l2 995122 586697 262081 848778 459474 181177 640651 78.3 69.1 75.5 85.3 
1929 700950 512976 1015906 595747 2601355 855882 464416 180339 644755 78.0 69.5 75.5 84.4 
1950 716754 515195 1051947 607544 559595 866959 486597 186298 672895 80.1 71.8 77.6 84.0 
1931 724142 321088 1045250 587157 255549 842706 498745 193250 691995 84.9 75.6 82.1 80.6 
19352 751908 526457 1058565 599900 265781 865681 516964 211501 728265 86,1 79.5 84.1 84.7 
*Data for 1910 taken from A Decade of Educational Progress in North Carolina, Superinten- 
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SCHOOL POPULATION, ENROLLMENT AND ATTENDANCE, 1925-1932 
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dent of Public Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina. 





lBiennial Reports for 1922-1932. 
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Bulletin XVIIL, 1912, pp. 10-135. 
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The school population as Table XIX shows, hes increased only 
a little more during the period from 1922-19352 than it did dur- 
ing the period from 1910 to 1922, the increases being 124,996 
and 109,855 . respectively. Since school population is under- 
‘stood in this State to include e11 those children between the 
ages of six and twenty-one years regardless of whether they are 
in school, or have finished high school or have dropped out, 
this factor is entirely dependent upon the population growths 
of the State, and, for that reason, is independent of any control 
which the schools might wish to exert. The growth recorded has 
taken place without being influenced in anyway by the schools. 
Therefore, the discussion of the school population factor is 
limited to what has already been said concerning it. 

Table XIX shows the total school enrollment for 1932 to be 
860,681 as compared to 775,495 in 1922 and 520,404 in 1910. 

The increases represented by these figures for the periods in- 
dicated are not of so much significance except as they are 
studied in the light of percentums of school population. In 
Table XIX the column on the extreme right gives the per cent of 
the total school population enrolled. 

According to these figures, the most growth in per cent of 
enrollment took place prior to 1922; the per cent of increase 
being 15.9 for the veriod of 1910 to 1922 and a minus 2.9 for 
the period 1922 to 1952. As far as these figures are concerned, 
for every one hundred children between the ages of six and 
twenty-one 2.9 fewer of them enrolled in public schools in 1952 


than in 1922. This condition may actually be true. However, 
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Since the notable decreases in per cent of population enrolled 


occurred during the years, 1930-51 and 1931-32, in which a new 


system of child accounting was instituted, it is probable that 


the decrease in per centums was due to the new method of count- 


ing children for administrative purposes. 


The truth of the explanation seems to be borne out by the 


figures in the per-cent-enrollment-in average-daily-attendence 


column, These figures show that there has been no falling off 


in average daily attendance during the past two years which 


might correspond to the decrease in enrollment. 


Table XX gives a comparison of the enrollment by per cent 


in rural and in city schools. 


PER CENT OF ENROLLMENT IN ATTENDANCE, 





White Negro 

Year 

Rural City Rural City 
1922 “TGs © BSS 65.9 72.8 
1923 72.0 80.2 65.35 70.6 
1924 Mmont 80.9 64.5 o ga 
1925 74.5 82.1 65.6 75.9 
1926 75.0 82.4 69.9 "oat 
1927 75.6 82.9 64.7 75.0 
1928 76.6 32.8 67.4 74.2 
1929 “645 82.8 67.4 7.5.0 
1950 eat 84.0 69.4 78.5 
1951 85.2 88.4 75.9 80.7 
19352 85.2 88.8 78.5 82.7 


“piehnhad Reports for 1922-1932. 


TABLE XX 


1922-1932" 
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A study of Table XX reveals that the greatest progress in 
increasing enrollment has taken place in the rural schools, both 
white and negro, the total increase for the period from 1922 to 
19352 being 12.2 per cent in the white schools and 12.4 per cent 
in the negro schools. The corresponding increases in the charter 
schools were 7.5 per cent and 9.9 per cent. 

A comparison of the enrollment in the rural, the charter 
and in each one of the three charter Groups was attempted. How- 
ever, complete data were not available for the years 1921-1922, 
1922-1925, 1925-1924, 1950-1931 and 1931-1932. ‘The data which 
were available indicate that Group III schools maintained the 
best average daily attendance, while the Group II schools had 
the poorest average daily attendance among the charter white 
schools. Among the negro schools, Group I held the leading posi- 
tion in this respect. 

An interesting fact revealed in Table XX is one concerning 
the relationship between the effectiveness of the white schools 


in maintaining a high percentage of average daily attendance 





and the effectiveness of the negro schools in this respect. It 





will be recalled that in the study of teacher training and teach- 





ers' salaries the findings revealed that the negro schools were 





on a level which the white schools had attained ten years earlier 





This table also reveals that negro schools are behind the white 





schools, but the difference in the development of the two is not 





so great. For instance, on this factor of average daily atten- 






dance the rural negro schools are on 2 level which the rural 


witite schools had reached only two years ago, while the charter 
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75 
negro schools are on the level attained by the white charter 
schools approximately three years ago. 

Another interesting finding is that most of this progress 
in the negro schools has come about during the past two to three 
years. If figures for either rural or charter school systems 
are selected for years prior to 1950, the difference in the level 
of achievement between corresponding white and negro school sys- 
tems increases eight to ten years. Evidence of school progress 
such as this just noted is an indication of the development of 
a healthy and well integrated school program in which one group 
is not constantly attempting to better itself at the expense of 
the other weaker group, but is, on the other hand, making every 
effort to bring about an equality of educational opportunity for 
all. 

Figure 8 pictures the trend pointed out in the preceding 
paragraph, It will be noted that the graph lines for the atten- 
dance in white schools tend to become horizontal from 1931-1932, 


indicating a tendency for progress to reach the peak, 
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In the negro schools the tendency is directly opposite 
as revealed by the figure. 

In Teble XXI the necessary data are given to provide a 
means for comparing North Carolina with the other stetes of the 
Union on the fectors of school enrollment, average daily at- 
tendance, and per cent of enrollment in average daily attendance 
This table also gives the ranking of the various states on the 


factor of per cent of enrollment in average daily attendance. 
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State 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
D. of Columbia 
Florida 
eorgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississipp1l 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
evada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvenia 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming, 


United States 


622, 988 
103,806 
456,185 


1,068,683 


240,482 
319,453 

42,560 

80,965 
546,434 
713,290 
120,947 


1,395,907 


667,379 
554,655 
431.166 
588, 354 
434,557 
154,455 
277,459 
759,492 
970, 582 
551,741 
595,449 
656,073 
120,337 
325,216 
18,041 

74, 240 
792,012 
102, 084 


2,141,479 


866,959 
169,277 


1,277,656 


682, 650 
202,595 


1,957,433 


118,704 
469, 370 
165,624 
627 , "747 


1,508,028 


138,046 
65,976 
562,956 
344,731 
395,505 
564, 022 

54,505 


TABLE XXI_ 


SCHOOL ENROLLMENT, AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE, 
AND PER CENT OF ENROLLMENT IN AVERAGE DAILY 
ATTENDANCE IN UNITED STATES, 1929-19305 


Av.Dail 
473,555 
75,969 
550,825 
908,265 
190,742 
274,482 
56,255 
68,512 
267,042 
958,271 
98,479 


1,205,557 


596,416 
465,051 
364,801 
432,862 
549, 594 
138,045 
235,555 
675,676 
844,967 
456,836 
436,162 
576,417 
105, 327 
259,188 

14,977 

65,966 
662,961 

76,216 


1,866, 243 


672,895 
148,614 


1,141,324 


470,090 
155,166 


1,661,128 


102, 584 
348, 482 
138,635 
481,962 


1,073,847 


120,573 
57,975 
452,567 
278, 520 
350,046 
473, 258 
47,730 


25,678,015 21,264,886 


Enroliment Attendance Per 
Cent 


76.0 
75.2 
12.0 
85.0 
79.5 
85.9 
85.6 
84.4 
wk 
75.9 
61.4 
86.2 
89.4 
85.8 
84.6 
75.6 
80.4 
89.4 
84.9 
89.0 
8'C.1 
82.8 
15.2 
87.9 
B79 
U9et 
85.0 
88.9 
B5.¢ 
oe 
Bek: 
Lise 
87.7 
89.5 
68.9 
76.6 
85.7 
66.4 
(See 
85.7 
76.8 
86.6 
87.5 
87.9 
80.4 
80.8 
88.5 
85.9 
87.6 


82.9 


Rank 


40 
45 
47 
21 
59 
18 
20 
57 
41 
50 
7 

1 
20 
25 
44 
52 

Z 
ae 

4 
135 
29 
45 

7 
at 
54 
28 

5 
26 
42 
135 
56 

9 

5 
48 
59 
19 
16 
45 
26 
58 
15 
12 

(i 
52 
rons 

6 
24 
10 
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As the teble shows, North Carolina ranks 36 emong the 


states of the Union on this one factor of per cent of enroll- 


ment in average daily attendance. This ranking pleces North 
Carolina four places above Alabama, one place above Florida, 
five above Georgia, eight above Kentucky, four below Louisiana, 
fourteen below Maryland, nine above Mississippi, seven above 
South Carolina, two above Tennessee, four below Virginia, and 
thirty below West Virginia. It is quite apparent, then, that 
compared with other Southern States, North Carolina is well in 
the lead on this one factor, 

Table XXII does what Table XXI fails to do, namely, shows 
the progress made over a period of ten years, 1920-1930. ‘This 
table gives the per cent of average daily attendance for 1920 
and for 1950, the gain in units of per cent in 1930 over 
and finally, the state ranking on the amount of increase 
achieved according to this renking only seventeen states 
achieved greater gains during the ten year period than did 


North Carolina. 
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PER CENT OF ENROLLMENT IN AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE 
IN 1920 AND 19304 


1920 1930 Increase Rank on amt. 


of increase 





Alabama 64.5 76.0 1196 10 
Arizona 60.7 75.2 ‘2. 8 7 
Arkansas 6Pl5 7225 9.0 3? 
California 69... 85.6 15.0 2s 
Colorado 68.2 79:5 PEs 1 LZ 
Connecticut 78.5 85.9 7.4 50 
Delaware TEE 9985.6 14.5 5 
D. of Columbia 80.8 84,4 S26 
Florida (S26 PP 5.9 44 
Georgia 67.6 2516 ao 25 
Idaho 75.5 81.4 7.9 25 
Illinois 84.8 86.2 1.4 A” 
Indiana 80.7 89.4 8.7 20 
Iowa 78.8 835.8 5.0 OV 
Kensas 76.1 84.6 8.5 21 
Kentucky 64.0 73.6 9.6 a hy 
Louisiana F206 “8074-2 PA?L 24 
Maine 84.2 89.4 oa) 55 
Marylend 72.6 84.9 eee 8 
Massachusetts 85.4 89.0 59.6 64 
Michigan 70% 87.1 Les 7 9 
Minnesota 78.4 82.8 4.4 41 
Mississippi 65,0 75.2 LO. 2 15 ee 
Missouri ¥9.0 87.9 8.9 19 aie et oe 
Montana "e05), Even) Lele 2 Piucatisn 1ssecis 
Nebraska 74.6 79.7 5.1 36 a = a 0. 
Nevada 75.3 83.0 1 29 : Glee nea . 
New Hampshire 82.9 88.9 6.0 33 ulletin, 1951, 
New Jersey Bod) "es.7 | 3.6 43 ee oece te United | 
New Mexico Penola 1.7 ae geen cee mpeg sep 
New York 79.5 87.1 20 25 haan = - Or, Kasay 
N. Carolina 66.5 77.6. 9.0 18 mas -C., Vol.IT, 
N. Dakota "6.5 87.6 613.8 10 Pe. 00. 
Ohio 73.28 (89.5 LORE 16 
Oklahoma 60.4 68.9 8.5 21 
Oregon 90.4 76.6 -15.8 48 
Pennsylvania 7Te.0 69.7 earl SL 
Rhode Island 78.5 86.4 7.9 25 
: S. Carolina 69.5 74.2 4.9 o9 
S. Dakota B76 66.:7 16.4 ae 
Tennessee To,0 76.8 5.0 45 
; Texas 72.0 86.6 14.6 4 
Utah Sa,0 (67.5 4.0 42 
Vermont Bre. 87.9 6.7 52 
Virginia 69.5 80.4 10.9 135 
Washington 72.6 80.8 8.2 25 
West Virginia 74.1 88.5 14.4 6 
Wisconsin 79.5 85-9 16:2 ye 


Wyoming 77.8 
j States 74.8 82,9 8. 
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In Table XXIII an attempt is made to present a somewhat 
different phase of the development in school attendance. 
Specifically, the table presents the statistical history of the 
pupil progress achieved during the period which is being studied, 
The elements of the table are presented in per cent form. The 
factors compared are promotions, under-ageness, normal ageness, 
and over-ageness in both white and negro rural and city elemen- 
$ary schools and high schools. Unfortunately, all of the data 
are not complete due to the fact that figures for the three 
items other than promotions are no longer compiled. It is hoped, 
however, that the data at hand are sufficient to show any trends 


which may be present in this phase of educational development. 
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Even a casual inspection of the table reveals that con 
siderable progress has been made in reising the percentage of 
promotions, underageness, and normal ageness, while at the 
same time over ageness has been steadily reduced. It is pro- 
bably not necessary to take time to call attention to the 
amount of progress made in this respect by enumerating the 
specific percentage increases or decreases in which the pro- 
gress is measured. A true evluation of the growth in pupil 
progress cannot be achieved except as it is derived from and 
based upon a comparison of the growths accomplished in the 
various types of schools. 

For instance, Table XXIII shows that during the past 
decade, promotions in the rurel elementary schools have in- 
creased a little over twenty-four per cent in the white schools 
and about twenty per cent in the negro schools. At the same 
time and in spite of this increase, the white rural elementary 
schools in 1952 were still on the 1950 level of the white char- 
ter elementary schools. The same comparison made between the 
negro rural and charter elementary schools reveals that the 
discrepancy is even greater - the rural schools in this case 
being on a level over seven years behind the charter elementary 
schools. If promotions in the white rural elementary schools 
are compared with those in negro charter elementary schools, 
the negro schools show up to better advantage. 

If similar comparisons are made in the high schools, it is 
found that there is no more variation between white and negro 
high schools, whether rural or charter than there is between 


white rural high schools and white charter high schools, 
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84 
The same thing is true of the negro rural and charter high 
schools. In the light of these findings, it is evident, there- 
fore, that the differences in the level of growth attained as 
between white and negro schools is due not as much to racial 
prejudice, as to the still imperfect development of the whole 
public school system. 

From the comparisons made in the preceding paragraphs it 
would appear, therefore, that the effectiveness of the white 
and negro high schools, as measured by the factor of promotions, 
is more nearly equal than is the case among the white and negro 
elementary schools. This condition may be due to the better 
trained teachers who go into the high schools, the usually longe 
period of attendance in the high schools, and the more adequate 
provision of the necessary teaching facilities in the high 
schools than in the elementary schools; or it may be due to the 
fact that elimination has taken place to the point that failures 
have dropped out of school. 

The progress made in increasing the per cent of promotions 
had a corresponding effect in improving the conditions concern- 
ing the three factors, under-ageness, normal ageness, and over-= 
ageness in all except the rural elementary schools. And even in 
the rural elementary schools the only factor which did not im-~ 
prove, at least slightly, was under-ageness. The lack of im- 
provement in this respect is probably due more to such factors 
as late enrollment in school, short school terms, and irregular 


attendance rather than to indifferent teaching. 
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Summary 


From what has been said in the foregoing part of this 
chapter, it appears that the educational progress in North 
Carolina, in respect to pupil attendance and pupil progress, 
has been not only steady and consistent during the past decade, 
but somewhat more rapid than it has been in respect to some of 
the other factors studied. As a result North Carolina ranks 
thirty-sixth among all of the states on the factor of attendance, 
whereas, the State's composite rank on several factors is forty. 

In regard to the item of pupil progress advances have been 
made in all types of schools in increasing the percentage of 
promotions. This has also been the case in increasing the per 
cent of normal-ageness in the various types of schools. All 
types of schools, except negro and white elementary schools, 
have succeeded in increasing the per cent of their under-age 
pupils. Along with the gains achieved in the percentage of 
under-age pupils and normal-age pupils have come corresponding 
improvements in decreasing the number of over-age pupils in 


the schools. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE EXTENSION OF THE SCHOOL 


The history of extending the school term in North Carolina 
is the wistoey ot the total educational growth achieved by the 
State. Very few developments have ever occurred in the State's 
entire educational progress without having influenced, or having 
been influenced, in one way or another, by the extension of the 
school term. 

In spite of the close inter-relationship between length of 
school term and phases of educational dévelopment, very little 
attention was given to the subject in the early days. The 
State constitution of 1776" made provision for the legislative 
establishment of public schools for the convenient instruction 


of the youth, but this provision made no reference to the length 






of term these schools were to remain in session. No further 







school legislation was enacted until 1825, at which time the 





Literary Fund was created. The law which brought this fund into 





existence provided for a method of keeping schools open, but, 






like the constitutional provision, made no reference to the 


length of time that the schools should remain open. Even the 







lstate School Facts, Vol. II, no. 11, February 15, 1926. 
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school law of 1859, which provided for a system of common 


schools, failed to specify any length of tern. 


It was not until 1853, 


when Calvin H. Wiley beceme the 


first Superintendent of Public Instruction, that there is any 


record of the length of school term. From this year until 


1861-62 the average term was about three months, 


Following collapse of the school system with the fall of 


the Confederacy in 1865, nothing was done for education until 


the adoption of the Constitution of 1876, which made provision 


for a "general and uniform" system of public schools, and for 


the division of each county of the State "into a convenient 


number of districts, in which one or more public schools shall 


be maintained at least four months every year". (Article IX, 


Section 35). This provision is the first reference to a minimum 


school term. 


Notwithstanding this constitutional mandate, the school 


term was usually less than four months during the whole period 


of Reéorietruction.” For the year ending June 50, 1874, the 


average term was estimated at ten weeks, at the end of the 


school year 1878, the average term for the State was nine weeks. 


For 1884 the average school term for white children was given 


as eleven and one-half weeks, and for negro children as eleven 


and three-quarter weeks, 


During the period the school term 


was never more than the average school term in "ante-bellum" 


times, and scarcely reached the "ante-bellum" term even as late 


as 1900. 


February 15, 1926. 


“Quoted from an account 
a 


of the history of the development of 
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During the period from 1900 through 1915, the average 





term increased about one school month. This was due largely to 
the support given by local taxation. Special charter and local 
districts voted upon themselves an additional tax to extend the 
term beyond the minimum of four months, 

In 1915 the General Assembly provided for a "State Equali- 
zing Fund", The purpose of the fund was to lengthen the school 
term by bringing the term in every district of the State to a 
minimum length of six months, or as near thereto as the increase 
funds would provide, 

The next step taken in the matter of school term was by 
the Constitutional Amendment of 1917. This amendment changed 
Article IX of the State Constitution so that the section pro- 
viding for a school term now reads "schools shall be maintained 
at least six months in every year". By this amendment another 
month was added to the average term and two months were added 
to the minimum school term. 

Since 1920, the year in which the minimum school law was 
first put into effect, the average length of term has increased 
until last year (1931-1932) it was about 154.7 days for both 
the white and negro schools of the State. Table XXIV shows how 
the length of term has been steadily increased from 1922 
through 1932, 
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TABLE XXIV 


AVERAGE TERM IN DAYS, 1929-1939° 
ALL RURAL AND CITY SCHOOLS 


Negro 


Year Rural Charter Total Rural Charter Total 
1922 130.6 Beg bite Lot. 8 175.5 . t5sl2 
1923 1353.4 LGce  L45e9 "“"E22.0 “LFL, 4 “rsSe6 
1924 156.2 Lroee ete. o 120.8 174.3 1354.6 
1925 138.0 Ser.e 246.0 “Yeo .? *¥72°S3" F5E°5 
1926 139.6 beteO .6eon -1LO7 &. 274.8 1ses 
1927 141.4 ee Loe. Or Lee oO” E727s: | 136.8 
1928 144.4 i7Te.2 4 156.4 198822 276.5 13766 
1929 Ll. 9 tre. 6. .ton.& 127.6 174.0 15975 
1930 152.8 Meee Lee.,6 129.0. 174.0 (341.6 
1951 154.2 El eitilOOee.. 20.6. 1740 147 6 
1932 154.2 arose LowsO Bole? Lreor ae Se 


LS Sn epee 


It is probably not necessary to enumerate the individual 
gains made by the several types of schools - the table does 
that. The significant points revealed in this table (XXIV) are 
es wide ranges of variation in length of term as between white 
rural and charter schools, negro rural and charter schools, and 
white and negro schools. For instance, in 1952 the average 
term in white rural schools was almost six days shorter than 
the average term in white charter schools and 17.5 days shorter 
than the term in negro charter schools. If this comparison is 
made between the negro rural and charter schools the range of 
variation is still greater, the difference being forty-one days 
or two months, Whereas the difference in length of term in the 


white and negro charter schools is only 2.5 days, in the rural 


| 
“Biennial Reports for 1922-1932, 
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schools it is 22.5 days. Furthermore, the school term in the 

negro rural schools is twenty-three days shorter than the | 

average for all schools in the State, | 
If the schools are further subdivided and a comparison is 

made between elementary schools and high schools the range in | 

the number of days which pupils attend schools is still greater. 

Table XXV gives a comparison of the number of days elementary 


and high school children attended school in 1932, 


TABLE xxv" 


AVERAGE TERM IN DAYS-ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS, 1932 


—o 


White Negro 
Elementary High All Elementary High All 


North Carolina 159.0 168.0 160.4 159.5 T7176 141.6 











Rural 152.8 161.8 154.2 128.6 ~L6L.4: 12826 
Charter Ee Cue) eck Ute? 7S 4 BAO, E740 
Difference = 24.7 te.e 2a, 44.8 15.6 44.4 
Charter ~< 

Rural 





Such an extensive variation in the number of days that 
pupils attend school can not be conducive to the development 
of an efficient and strongly integrated state school system. 
That this inequality in school terms has been deleterious upon 
the total efficiency of the schools is evidenced by the find- 
ings in the preceding chapter (Chapter III). There can be but 
little doubt that the relatively low percentage of promotions, 


under-ageness, and normal-ageness and the relatively high 


*Biennial Report for 1930-1932, part II, p. 30. 
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percentage of over-ageness in the rural schools and especially 
in the elementary schools - are due to the short terms which 
these schools maintained. 

The picture just drawn is not flattering to North Carolina; 
nor does anyone know this better than do the people of North 
Carolina themselves. Realizing the weaknesses which permeate 
any system burdened with an inadequate school term, the school 
people of the State have exerted every effort to extend the term 
uniformly throughout the State. Table XXVI shows certain phases 


of progress resulting from these efforts. 
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ENROLLMENT BY TERM, 1923-1932° 
NUMBER OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN SCHOOLS HAVING EIGHT MONTHS TERM OR MORE 






















a et a ae gee aE SN 





White Negro 

Rural Per Charter Per Total Per Rural Per Charter Per Total Per 

Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent 

1925 156180 58.7 126608 99.9 288788 53.3 17268 9.1 40405 81.1 59760 24.2 
1924 191124 13535508 524554 15722 55105 66827 
1925 225615 1379535 565568 17562 54078 71440 
1926 246224 136425 582649 21486 54945 764351 
1927 267470 145193 412663 19089 589035 7'7992 
1928 302419 148782 451201 225635 62371 84954 
1929 520447 153768 474215 27942 62561 905038 
1930 538949 161931 500880 54277 64887 99164 
1931 358278 161754 5200352 58259 66916 1Od175 

1952 3872901 85.4 166745 100.0 539646 87.9 428715 70826 96.6 115541 482.5 


‘Therese 216751 ‘4.7 440157 el 256858 55.6 25447 60554 15.5 50781 18.3 











SCHOOLS HAVING TERMS OF LESS THAN EIGHT MONTHS 






















1925. 247817 61.35 $67 O.1 247984 46.7 171974 90.9 9410 18.9 181584 75.8 
1924 219588 219588 177885 4192 182077 

1925 195519 509 195828 174374 4624 1'78998 

1926 181521 181521 1745235 5665 178186 

1927 158595 158595 170536 4567 175105 

1928 155266 250 155496 175478 5669 177147 

1929 1215352 121552 165616 4016 1696352 

1950 1063576 88 106464 156540 S891 1604351 

1951 182525 155 82480 149760 5055 152795 

Lfoe 74001 16.6 %@591 12.15151511 7830 2469 5.4 155880 57.5 
Incseasel62426 44,7 167 O.l 172595 54.6 20565 12.9 6941 15.5 287504 18.35 












SBiennial Reports for 1922-1932. 
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As Table XXVI shows, the number of white children having 
the advantage of schools operating eight months or more has in- 
ereased from 282,788, or 53.5 per cent of the total white en- 
rollment in 1922-1925 to 559,646, or 87.9 per cent of the total 
white pupils enrolled in 1951-1952, The number of negro pupils 
in schools having long terms has increased from 57,760 in 
1922-1925, 24.2 per cent, to 115,541 or 42.5 per cent, in 
1951-1932, 

There were, in 1951-1932, 312,639 more children enrolled 
in schools having terms of eight months or more than there were 
in 1922-1925. Approximately 74 per eats of the total enroll- 
ment, white and negro, is in schools operating eight months or 
more. In the rural areas 65 per cent of the children attend 
the long term schools, whereas in the charter systems 99 per 
cent of the children attend schools operating eight months or 
longer. 

Table XXVI also shows the number of children attending 
short term schools, mostly six months. MThere are yet 74,591 


white children, all rural, attending schools operating only 










six months of the year. This number represents 12 per cent of 
the total white enrollment. There are 153,880 negro children 
representing 57.5 per cent of the total negro enrollment in 
short term schools. A large per cent of negro population is 
in short term schools because large per cent of negroes live 
in rural sections. 

Table XXVII, following, shows how North Carolina's school 


term compares with those of the other States in the Union. 
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LENGTH OF SCHOOL TERM IN DAYS IN 1920 AND 1930° 


_— SS 
Days Ine.1920 1930 











State 1920 1950 and Dec. Rank Rank 
Alabama 125.1 150.0 26.9 45 43 
Arizona 162.6 175.1 £225). ° (60 25 
Arkansas 126.5 149.4 23.1 44 44 
; California 174.0 L768. 475 “11 21 
AS Colorado 679 TEGO io 18 13 
hi Connecticut 183.5 LaS:. "7 G.2 5 6 
; Delaware LEbs'7 183.0 Lid 5 8 
! D. of Columbia 178.0 175.6 -4.4 - ~ 
i Florida 1353.1 154.4 Sia Kt 45 40 
* Georgia 145.0 148.0 5.0 og 45 
' Idaho L772. 8 162.6 -10.1 14 58 
: Illinois 170.9 188.4 Bey ara) 16 a 
Indiana MS Sce Reyes. L766. 55 27 
a Iowa 174.0 175.9 Lee Ey 22 
| Kansas WES, O.40 LEO.Ger ‘BoBa Rr 152 
| | Kentucky Hens), 165.6. 40,0. 46) 635 
i, Louisiana 148.9 151.0 BIO TIS 42 
_ | Maine Meese). tres0 8.8 27 17 
" Maryland 179.6 SG sl 6.5 6 4 
4 Massachusetts 179.4 1835.5 5.9 7 M6 
I Michigan LAZO 185.6 13.6 15 5 
} Minnesota L60,0) 2e@.) 2O.l 62.18 
, Mississippi $2256 133. 11.4 47 48 
iy Missouri 162.0) 20000 (LP. 7 29. UL 
it Montana ; 166.4 LUSsS Tek 22 26 
i Nebraska 164.0 175.2 thas 27 24 
' | Nevada WEP POUL 72aTe re U1 pedir LO obo 
" New Hampshire 174.0: 179.0 Reo ke Ly 
} New Jersey 189.0 188.4 -0.6 1 i 
i New Mexico L650 LB. ee 25 50 6 
New York USL Ler srleg gy oe Sxoms Ester 
ie N. Carolina 1354.0 154.3 20.5 41 41 of Raucation 
} N. Dakota L6GVS™) +165, 70 Lye) LvBb ic 05s. 1958-20. Offic 
i Ohio tee. | L7eis2 14.2 25 7S of Rau... Bullett 
9 Oklahoma 166.4 175.3 6.9 22 28 1931 No. 50 
q Oregon 152.0 182.9 50.9 role 9 ntted Staton D 
i Pennsylvania L76,8": *h61L.2 454 8 ecko partment of the 
i Rhode Island LS 2 od: 75.35 -6.8 4, 25 Interior, Wash 
. §. Carolina 109.6 147.0 37.4 48 4.6 ington D C 
S. Dakota 167.0 178.5 Pee OLS 20 Vol. II p "50 
Tennessee PSR SNe CUTS L210 P29.L7 1 ee oehoS? Re i 
Texas £55..6 146.0 -9.6 34 47 
Utah 155.4 172.5 631 22 29 
Vermont mee. t |) 272.1 LO. SL ol 
Virginia 147.0 164.1 Lek 58 56 
Washington Leow e LOS 5.0 Be!) de 
West Virginia 158.9 165.7 26.8 40 55 
Wisconsin L7G). 8 L7O 2 5.9 10 15 
Wyoming, 152.0 161.35 9.5 50 59 
Continental ie a9 nih a 10.8 =~ -- 


nited States 
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According to this table (XXVII), North Caroline added one 

| month to her school term during the ten year period from 1920 

| to 1950. In spite of this sizeable improvement, due to the 
fact that the other states of the Union also made considerable 
progress in extending their school terms, North Carolina's 
standing among the states did not change one way or the other, 
As regards North Carolina's standing among the Southern states, 
an examination of the table reveals that in 1930, Alabama, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, South Carol 
ina and Texas all had shorter terms than North Carolina, while 
Florida, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, Virginia and West Virgini 
had school terms in excess of that in North Carolina, 

The foregoing tables present the statistical history of 
the progress made in extending the school term. They give only 
the numerical gains achieved; they say nothing at all concern- 
ie the more important progress made in changing the ideas of 
the people into a broader conception of the place and meaning 
of public education - particularly as exemplified by a uniformly 
extended school term = in our civilization, 

The struggle to secure a uniformly extended school term in 
North Carolina began at least fifteen years before the close of 
the last century. The General Assembly of 1885 tried to remedy 
the then existing inequalities in the school term by "authoriz- 
ing, empowering and directing the commissioners in each and 
every county to levy an additional special tax over and above 
the 66 2/3 per cent atiawicn! dunieised by the constitution, in 


an amount sufficient to operate all schools in the county for 
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four months." This act was declared unconstitutional by the 


supreme court. In 1889 the General Assembly made another ef- 
fort to aid the counties in extending the school term. It ap-= 


propriated directly out of the State treasury to the public 


schools the annual sum of $100,000 to be distributed on the per 


capita basis. This action of the General Assembly helped, of 


course, but it failed to reach sufficiently these counties that | 


/ 
| 
! 


needed the support most. In an attempt to remedy this condition, 


the General Assembly of 1901 introduced into the law a new and 


vital principle of school support. It set up the first Equali- 


zation Fund. The Equalization Fund - (to the amount of $100,000 


annually) - was to be so distributed as to bring the school 
term in every district, as nearly as might be possible up to 
the four months specified in the constitution. The first 
equalizing fund was set up to equalize the school term and not 
the tax rate; because there was an even or flat tax rate in 
all the counties. The school term on the other hand varies 
from county to county in proportion as the individual counties 
were unable to provide sufficient funds ee school purposes 
from the flat tax rate. 

The money made available to the counties from this fund 
helped greatly, but it still was not sufficient to provide a 
uniform minimum term. 

In 1907 the General Assembly again authorized the county 
Commissioners to levy a sufficient additional special school 
tax to bring the term in each of the several districts of the 
State up to the four months. Again, the law was taken before 


the supreme court to test its constitutionality. 
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However, by this time the ideas of the people had grown into a 
broader conception of the importance of education; supporting 
sentiment had strengthened; liberalized attitudes prevailed; 
and the law was declared constitutional. This law changed the 
relationship between the tax rate and the school term. From now 
on the school term, i.e., the minimum school term, had to be 
uniform; the tax rate began to vary more and more from year to 
year, depending upon the taxable wealth of the school district. 

The next important step to be taken in extending the 
school term is one which has already been mentioned - the Con- 
stitutional Amendment of 1917, extending the minimum term from 
four to six months, 

The period from 1922 to the present time (1933) has been 
one of constant effort to increase the minimum term to eight 
months, At first what progress was achieved came as a result 
of the initiative taken by the individual districts in voting 
special taxes upon themselves for the purpose of extending the 
school term and through the ever increasing state aid provided 
in the form of equalization funds. As Aisle ices of revenue 
based largely on a property tax began to disappear, due to the 
depressed economic condition of the past few years, the counties 
found it more and more difficult to maintain their schools at 
a high level of efficiency. This burden was gradually trans- 
ferred to the state. But the State was also bound by limita- 
tions beyond which it could not provide sufficient financial aid 
without first affecting certain drastic economies in the adminis- 
tration of the public school system. Finally in 1931 the prin- 


ciple of dual support was abandoned and the State undertook 
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complete support of the schools for the constitutional term of 
six months, 

Under this law school districts were relieved of all in- 
structional expenses of a six months term. Any extension of 
the minimum term had to be financed by the individual districts 
or the county. To encourage individual school districts to ex- 
tend their school terms, the General Assemblies of 1929 and of 
1951 provided special tax reduction funds out of the State 
treasury to be distributed to such school districts as voted 
special taxes upon themselves to extend their school terms. 
Because a large number of districts were unable to vote special 
taxes upon themselves, they were ineligible to share in these 
special tax reduction funds. This condition of affairs meant 
that there would be no extension of the minimum school term ex- 
cept in relatively wealthy districts. In a final effort to ex- 
tend and equalize the school term throughout the entire State, 


the General Assembly of 1935 went one step farther and under- 


took to provide for "every county and district in the State 
which shall request the same a uniform term of eight months. 


Provision is also made in this act for the extension of the 


74 


school term beyond eight months in any or district which votes 

a special tax to provide funds for maintaining such extended 

term. | 
This law gives to the people of North Carolina what they 


have struggled for during the past decade. The achievement 


’gchool Legislation Enacted by the General Assembly of 
North Carolina, Session 1953. State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Raleigh, N.C. Publication 175. 
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speaks well for the people of any state faced with the problems 





which North Carolina has had to solve in increasing the minimum 
school term from four to eight months. It is the best kind of | 
evidence that the people have wholeheartedly determined to pro- 
vide equal educational facilities to every child in the State 


regardless of his color or station in life, 


Summary 


| 
In summarizing this chapter on the progress made in extend- 
| 


ing the school term, it is probably safe to say that the actual 
number of days added to the school term, during the past decade, 
is of least significance in the total achievement. It is true, 
of course, that the addition of almost sixteen days to the aver- 
age school term is an important accomplishment, but of greater 
importance is the degree to which the extended term was made 
available to the total school population of the State. It was 
shown that, in 1952, almost eighty-eight out of every one hundred 
white pupils attended a school having an extended term. In the 
negro schools only forty-two or forty-three out of a hundred had 
the benefits of the extended term. Although conditions in this 
respect are not so good in the negro schools as they are in the 
white schools, nevertheless, the progress made in increasing the 
enrollments of the negro schools with extended terms is encourag- 
ing. 

The really important achievement growing out of the efforts 
to extend the school term is the Grates acceptance of the com- 


plete burden of school support. This undertaking on the part 
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of the State not only insures a permanent uniformly extended 
term, but goes further and guarantees more adequate and equal 


educational opportunities to every community in the State. 
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CHAPTER V 
PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 


The story of state supported secondary education at public 
expense covers a relatively short period in the history of 
North Carolina. Public high schools with state aid were not 
established in the State until 1907 at which time the General 
Assembly enacted a law reading: 

"With the consent of the State Board of 

Education, the County Board of Education in any 

county may, in its discretion, establish and 

maintain, for a term of not less than five months 

in each school year, one or more public high 

schools for the county at such plece or places 

as shall be most convenient for the pupils en- 


titled to attend and most conducive to the pur- 
poses of said school or schools. "1 


| 


Of course, prior to 1907-1908 there were high schools but 
most of these were in the cities and towns, and many were pri- 
vate or church enterprises. Probably one-half of the high 
school enrollment for that year was in such gehaots,” This act, 
which carried with it mn State appropriation of $40,785, to aid 
in the establishment of public high schools, was primarily for 


louoted from Biennial Report, 1924-1926, of State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. PartIV, p. 25. 


2steate School Facts. Vol. VI, no. 8. January 1, 1930. 
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the benefit of the rural sections. Under the authority of 


Only 145 of the 156 schools established opened the first year. 
These 145 schools and forty-five previously established town 


and city schools had an enrollment of over 7000 boys and girls 


in attendance. 


| 
t 
| 
| 
this act 156 schools were established the first year, we 


Due to the fact that certain items of information concern-~ 


ing public schools have not been made consistently accumulative 


from year to year, it was impossible to secure complete data 
on the numerical growth of the public high schools. As near as 


it is possible to determine, it appears that by 1917-1918 the 


number of public high schools had increased to 361.° 


Table XXVIII, column 8, shows the growth in number of public 
high schools from 1925 through 1931. 


Instruction gives the number of public high schools operated 
under the State School Law of 1907 as 249 and the number of 
city and local high schools not operated under the law as 112, 
making a total of 561 high schools. Biennial Report, 1916-1918. 


| 
Omhe report for 1917-1918 of the State Inspector of Public 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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1921-1932 
| Accredited Unaccredited =“ Total 
) High 
, a g 
| Year White Negro Total White N egro Total Schools 
| 1921 1135 2 Ls 
1922 By Re ee 178 
| 1923 255 11 266 
1924 526 14 540 
1925 596 el 417 254 41 295 712 
1926 453 26 479 182 56 218 697 
1927 507 55 540 218 58 276 816 
1928 551 41 592 197 67 264 856 
1929 587 54 641 180 60 240 881 
| 1930 608 68 676 70 67 257 9135 
| 1951 640 80 720 142 al 193 913 
) 1932 653 BOS. b0RES 826 
| ‘i 2 3 4 5 6 f 8 











4Biennial Reports, 1920-1932. 





TABLE XXVIII 
GROWTH OF HIGH SCHOOLS, ACCREDITE 
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As Table XXVIII shows, there were, in 1931 a total of 826 
public high schools in the State. This number represents an 
increase of 656 high schools over the number reporting in 1908. 
It will be noticed that there was an increase in the number of 
high schools from 1950 to 1931, and that by 1932 the total 
number of schools had decreased to 826. In order to understand 
the reason for the decrease it is necessary to know and to under 
stand the nature of the different types of public high schools 
in existence in North Carolina. 

The State maintains two types of high schools: standard 
or accredited, and non-standard or unaccredited. According to 
the law "a standard high school" is defined as a high school 
that presents the following minimum requirements: a school 
term of not less than 160 days, four years or grades of work 
beyond the seventh elementary grade, three teachers holding re- 
quired certificates, not less than fifty pupils in average 
daily attendance, a program of studies approved by the State 
‘Superintendent of Public Instruction, and such laboratory, 
library, and other : ‘equipment as may be deemed necessary by 
the State Depetinent, Schools unable to meet these require- 
ments are designated non-standard or unaccredited,. 

There are two forces operating to reduce the total number 
of high schools, In the first place there has been a tendency 


to reduce the number of unaccredited schools by converting them 


v ni eh School Manual Including Reorganization Program 
Educational Publication No. 154. State Superintendent of 


Public Instruction, Raleigh, N.C., 1929. 
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into accredited schools, or by merging two or more of them to 


form one consolidated accredited school. The first action 





would, of course, have no effect on the total number of high 
| schools, however, merging two or more unaccredited schools into 
one accredited school would decrease the total number of high 
| schools. Prior to 1929 or 1930, this gredual elimination of un- 
accredited public high schools was more or less evolutionary in 
character, that is, it was encouraged, but not required. With 


the burden of supporting the schools becoming ever greater from 


1929 on, the movement to eliminate small unaccredited high 
schools was not only encouraged, but made compulsory. One means 
of securing the desired elimination of the unaccredited schools 
was provided by the school law of 1931, ° which raised the mini- 
mum enrollment of an accredited high school from forty-five to 
fifty pupils, thereby making it necessary for more schools 
(both accredited and unaccredited) to consolidate in order to be 
rated as accredited schools. | 
The development of accredited schools in North Carolina is 
in itself interesting. In 1920 no accredited high school could 
be found in the rural districts of eighty-five counties, and 
| thirty counties had no accredited high schools whatever, althoug 
here and there were schools in which high school subjects were 
) eG Since that time the number of accredited schools has 


increased rapidly until in 1952 there were 735 of them. 


es 


6state School Facts Vol. VIII. No. 11, August, 1932. 
*Biennial Report 1920-1922, p.22. 
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One measure of the effectiveness of a secondary school 
system is the per cent of the total school enrollment enrolled 
in | high school. Table XXIX. shows how North Carolina has 
progressed in increasing the enrollment of its secondary 


school system since 1922. 
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TABLE XXIX . 





PER CENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOL ENROLLMENT IN HIGH SCHOOLS, 1922-19352" 

















White | t Negro 
Year Total High School Per Cent Total High School Per Cent 


Enrollment Enrollment in High Enrollment Enrollment in High 
Gredes 1-11 Grades 8-11 School Grades 1-11 Grades 8-11 School 





a 








1922 S16952 59169 a 

1925 052448 58504 Ld, 8) . 

1924 544142 59106 10.9 248904 4715 1.9 
1925 059596 67086 12.0 250458 6507 26 
1926 565667 75568 15.0 294625 8257 5.2 
1927 571056 81021 14.2 205095 9076 5.6 
1928 o86697 89749 15.5 262081 10942 4.2 
1929 595747 96759 16.2 260155 15218 Sol 
19350 607554 101486 i6..'7 209595 14924 5.7 
1951* 587157 109504 L?..6 205549 16672 6.4 
1952 609798 116989 19,2 266407 17886 GR 

iL 2 i) 4, 5 6 





*Based on new method of child accounting. 





8Biennial Reports, 1922-1932. 
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Table XXIX . shows that the enrollment in public high 
schools for white children has now, 1932, reached a grand 
total of 116,989, or 19.2 per cent of the total white enroll- 
ment. In the colored high schools the total enrollment is 
17886, or 6.7 per cent of the total colored enrollment in 
school. Compared to the white and colored high school enroll- 
ments of 1922, the figures for 1952 represent an enrollment 
increase of about three hundred per cent over the enrollment 
of the earlier year. 

The following three figures show how the geins noted in 


Table XXVIX have been distributed over the State.” 





°nhese Maps show conditions as they were in white schools 
in 1924-1925 and 1950-1931. Earlier data not available. 
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Figure 9 shows the percentage of enrollment in the rural 
white high school systems for the year 1924-25;" figure 10 
shows the changed conditions in 19350-19351. Since the figures 
are aan lea ly self-explanatory, no further discussion will be 
given to them. 

The third figure, figure (11) shows the conditions existing 
in the rural negro high schools. The purpose in presenting Fig- 
ure IL was to compare the percentage of enrollment in the white 
high schools with that in the negro high schools. As the maps 
show, there is little to compare. In the first place, fewer 
than half the counties maintain negro high schools outside of 
the special charter districts. In the second place, out of that 
group of counties in which negro rural high schools are main- 
tained, only six counties can boast of high school enrollments 
which are ten per cent or more of their total enrollment in the 
schools. Among the white schools, there are only four counties 
in which the enrollment is below 10 per cent of their total 
school enrollment. The comparison just made reveals to some ex- 
tent the reason for the large difference in white and negro high 


school enrollments revealed in Table XXVI. 
Summary 


In summarizing this chapter on the growth of public high 


schools, several factors need to be mentioned as of outstanding 


Qnarlier data not available. 
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importance. In the first place, the total growth has been repid, 
about thirty-eight to thirty-nine high schools per year. During 
the first ten or fifteen years the growth was largely vertical; 
more high schools were being built each year, but what additions 
were being made were being made by the cities. Beginning in the 
early part of the decade from 1920 to 1930, the growth in the 
number of high schools has been horizontal as well as vertical. 
As a result the number of rural high schools has increased 


rapidly - so rapidly, in fact, that apparently the satiation 


‘point has been reached and passed. The tendency, as revealed 


by the data in Table XXV, seems to be for the number of schools 
to decrease. This tendency may, of course, be due almost en- 
tirely to a necessity for retrenchment. However, the desire 
to improve the efficiency of the State's secondary school system, 
by consolidation of small units into larger systems, is also an 
important factor in reducing the total number of high See ea 

Another important factor in the progress of the public 
secondary school system is the growth in high school enrollment. 
Beginning with a meager enrollment of about seven thousand in 
1917-1918, representing 2.1 per cent of the total school popu- 
lation, the number has steadily increased until the last year, 
1952, for which data were available there were 116,989 white 
pupils and 17,886 negro pupils attending the high schools of 
the state, representing almost 15.4 per cent of the total 
school enrollment. 

In the matter of negro secondary education considerable 


progress has also been made, but the total facilities are still 
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tunity of obtaining a high school education than the white boy 


or girl of ten years ago had, 
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so meager that the negro boy or girl of today has less oppor- 
| 
i 
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CHAPTER VI 


CONSOLIDATION OF SCHOOLS AND TRANSPORTATION OF PUPILS 


Consolidation 


Certain aspects of school consolidation have already been 
touched upon in previous discussions. In this chapter an at- 
tempt will be made to indicate the whole extent of the consolida- 
tion movement by showing (1) the decrease in number of one, two, 
and three teacher schools; (2) the increase in number of large 
type schools; (3) the effect of consolidation on the average 
number of pupils per school; and (4) the growth of transporta- 
tion of school children. 

The term "Consolidated School" is given widely different 
interpretations in the several states. In,some places a con- 
solidated aehoul is considered any school formed by the joining 
of two or more districts. In other places a school is not re- 
garded as a consolidated school unless transportation of childre 
is employed. In North Carolina as consolidated school is re- 
garded as one that has been enlarged through the addition of all 
or parts of one or more adjoining schools. Consolidation is ac- 
complished by joining a part of a district, or all of a district 
or districts together. Before consolidation can take place the 


tax rate must be uniform and a county-wide plan or reorgenizatio 
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of all schools and districts of the counties must have been 

adopted, Consolidation is, therefore, largely a rural problem, 
One of the incidents of consolidation is the elimination 

of the one-, two-, and three-teacher schools. Table XXX shows 


how rapidly such elimination has been accomplished during the 


decade ending in 1952. 
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TABLE XXX 


NUMBER OF ONE-, TWO-, AND THREE-TEACHER SCHOOLS, 1922-19327 


re 


One-Teacher Two-Teacher Three-Teacher Grand 
White Negro Total White Negro Total White Nesro Total Total 


1 2 is) 4. o 6 7 8 9 1O ak 





































LOz2 +1798 1504 5299 1870 - 646 2016 099 155 752 6547 
1925 1796 1444 5240 1596 672 2268 582 ~ 164 747 6254 
1924 1653 1556 2989 1482 667 2149 515 1935 708 5846 
1925 1457 1265 2720 1328 709 2057 491 206 696 0454 
1926 -1522 1188 2910 1247 706 1953 457 LOL 689 5152 
LoR7° 1178 1162 2540 1046 690 1756 455 204 689 4765 
1928 1075 1125 2200 915 705 1620 OV 269 642 4462 
1929 998 1108 2096 827 689 1516 S52 261 0935 4205 
1950 976 1156 2112 720 622 1542 276 269 545 5999 
1951 883 1099 1982 6355 640 1274 260 289 049 5806 


1932 628 1LO60 1688 OLS 616 1129 gel 2v6 488 5245 
Et ew OBB SEO 


Decrease 1167 444 1611 13557 50 1387 578 154% 544 5502 
a ee ee we Se lee S88 OSE O44. . 3508. 


*Tncrease 


13iennial Reports for 1929-1939. 
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The total number of less-than-four teacher schools hag 


been almost halved from 1922 to 1932, as Table XXX shows. 
Elimination of these small rural units has been greatest among 
the white schools, The decrease in the number of colored two- 
teacher schools is only thirty for the ten-year period, whereas, 
the number of colored three-teacher schools has actually in- 
creased by 154 schools. This condition, however, is actually 


an indication of growth in as much as the increase in the number 


I 
I 


of three-teacher schools was accomplished at the expense of one 
and two-teacher schools, 

In studying Table XXX, it is interesting to note the ex- 
tent to which eliminations have taken place from year to year. 
On the whole, the average number of schools eliminated has 
been from two to three hundred per year until 1952, at which 
time the largest decrease in any one yeer was made. This more 
than average decrease is another manifestation of the economy 
programmentioned in Chapter V in connection with the decrease 
in the total number of high schools, | 

Another consequence of consolidation is the increase in 
the number of larger-than-three-teacher schools. Table XXXI 


shows the yearly growth of the four-or-more teacher schools 


since 1922. 
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1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
19350* 
1951 
1932 


White 


689 
774 
842 
912 
916 
949 
897 
918 
895 
1119 
1126 


TABLE XXXI 


Negro Total 
97 786 
119 893 
142 984 
170 1082 
194 EA oe, 
211 1160 
202 1099 
256 1154 
186 1081 
oll 1430 
552 1478 


*Data on rural schools only. 


















NUMBER OF FOUR-OR-MORE-TEACHER SCHOOLS, 1922-1932" 








“Biennial Report, 1928-30, p. 277, 260. 
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It will be noted that the number of larger schools was 
almost twice as large in 1932 as in 1922. 

Not only has the number of the larger schools increased, 
but the increases which have taken place have been largely in 
the number of eight-or-more teacher schools. Due to the fact 
that all data have not been reported in a consistent manner 
from year to year, it is impossible to show the trend towards 


larger school units up to the present time (1932). Table XXXII 


shows, to a certain extent, the size of the schools which are 


developing most rapidly. 


TABLE XXXII ' 
CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS, 1922-1032° 


Four- Five- Six- Seven Hight-or 

Year Teacher Teacher Teacher Teacher More-Teacher Total 
1922 $95 
1923 179 

1924 

1925 165 112 96 59 564 796 
1926 157 7 86 59 595 814 
1927 195 100 81 wie 487 940 
1928 179 104 “0 68 825 951 
1929 170 106 89 75 548 986 
1930 163 113 76 69 567 988 
1931 

1952 





SBiennial Report, 1928-1930, p. 21. 
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It will be noticed, first of all, that the data presented 


in Table XXXII are for "consolidated schools". This type of 
school is defined as a rural school which has been enlarged or 
formed by the addition of all or part of one or more adjoining 
schools, These data do not include schools in unconsolidated 
districts; and, therefore, do not necessarily indicate any 
trends in the size of such unconsolidated schools, although, 
actually the trends in the two types of schools under considera- Ms 
tion are parallel. 

As the table indicates the largest increase has been in the 
elght-or-more-teacher schools; the increase being 203 schools 
from 1925 through to 1950. The seven-teacher schools also show 
tendency to increase, although their number in 1930 was four 
less than that in 1929. On the other hand, the number of the 
four- and of the six-teacher schools were considerably smaller 
in 1950 than they were in the earlier part of the decade. 

The tendency for the number of less-than-seven-teacher 
school to decrease is largely due to the legislative act of 
which set up standards for elementary schools. According to the 
provisions of this act, any elementary school to be on the 
standard list must have at least seven teachers. The effect of 
this act was to force consolidation of schools on a seven- 
teacher or larger basis. 

In Table XXXIII an attempt is made to show how the trend 
toward the larger school unit hes affected the number of pupils 


per schoolhouse, 
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TABLE XXXIII 





AVERAGE NUMBER OF PUPILS PER SCHOOLHOUSE, 1922~1932° 





Av. Daily Number of School Av. Number of Pupils 
Year Attend, Houses Per Schoolhouse 
———$——$—— tes CC POY Schoolhouse 
1922 946250 1797 z 70 
19235 555424 7655 75 
1924 0713559 73560 78 
1925 596211 7086 84 
1926 605755 6795 89 
1927 611797 6529 94 
1928 640651 6279 102 
1929 644755 6089 106 
1930 672895 5825 116 
1931 691995 0664 122 
19352 728265 5129 142 





Biennial Reports, 1922-1932. 
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Public Transportation of School Children 


Public transportation of children is a necessary adjunct 
of consolidetion. School districts may be merged and schools 
may be eliminated only to the extent that children can be econ- 
omically transported to some centrally located school unit. Com 
sequently, the growth and development of one is closely inter- 
woven with that of the other. 

Transportation of school children began in North Carolina 
during the year 1912-1913. ° All early transportation was done 
by horse-drawn vehicles. The gist motor truck for carrying 
pupils to school was purchased by Pamlico County in 1917. The 
transportation movement grew out of the movement to provide bet- 
ter educational advantages to the rural school children. 

As hard surfaced roads were built making it possible to 
das motor trucks satisfactorily for transportation purposes 
and as large re schoolhouses were erected throughout the 
State, the school transportation grew rapidly until in 1931-1932 
there were more than 4,400 vehicles in eeOearPaine daily more 
than 200,000 pupils. 

Figures 12 and13 show how rapidly the transportation move- | 


ment has spread throughout the entire State. 


a rr ro ee a 


6State School Facts. Vol. VII, No. 6, March, 1931. 
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As the figures indicate transportation of rural white 
children is quite general throughout the State; much more go 
than it was in 1923-1924. To some extent transportation service 
is now provided in every county. 

The figures show the growth of transportation only so far 
as the number of pupils transported is concerned. ‘Table XXXIV 
shows this growth in all its phases in so far as statistics are 


available, 
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“TABLE XXXIV 
PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION OF PUPILS IN NORTH CAROLINA, 1920-1938" 








Number of Number of Miles Children Current Current Outlay 
Schools Vehicles of Carried Cost Cost Per Cost 
Served Route gees 410 Geer eee 
eC a ee 
1922 x 528 x 20559 284884 15.99 248889 
1925 x 858 x 51544 456732 14.48 510983 
1924 x 1518 a 48251 654645 BS A 511444 
1925 x 1909 40667 69295 994612 14.35 647512 
1926 x 2517 01869 87285 1502720 14.93 552291 
1927 aC 2876 68821 111725 1581120 14.15 072595 
1928 1058 5258 78523 156980 1676442 12,24 562855 
1929 1118 5716 95662 165528 1929283 Lids. 67 492586 
1950 1266 4046 108001 181494 2275288 2. 56 549063 
1951 L170 4240 117740 200416 2174133 LG.65 eLo0071 


1952 L224 4451 125955 226999 x x x 
eee ee re Se ee 
L Z 5 4, fe} 6 iC 8 
= = i Se eee ee ee ee ee Be Be ee ee es ee 


x 
Data not available - 
es ME I ne 2s 


"Biennial Reports, 1929-1932. 
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In 1922 there were 528 vehicles carrying 20,559 children 
at a total current cost of $284,884, an outlay cost of $248, 889 
and a current per capita cost of $13.99. In 1931 there were 
1,170 schools served by 4,240 vehicles carrying 200,416 pupils 
an aggregate distance of 117,740 miles at a current cost of 
$2,174,133, an outlay cost of $255,571 and a current per capita 
cost of $10.85. Cost items 6, 7, and 8 were not available for 
1952. Items 2, 3, 4, and 5 show a decided increasé over corres- 
ponding figures for 1931. 

Attention is particularly called to column 8, the annual 
expenditures for new trucks, garage and transportation equipment. 
It will be noted that these amounts vary from year to year, the 
past several years showing decided decreases. During 1930-1931 
the sum of $257,371 was invested in new equipment of this kind, 
this figure being less than half of the amount that was expended 
in 1927-29 for similar purposes. This large decrease in capital 
outlay costs may be due entirely to the economies made necessary 
by decreased school revenues. It may also be due, to some ex- 


tent at least, to the fact that the present need for permanent 










equipment, such as garages, has been filled; or it may be due 
to the fact that the State, by taking over the manegement of 
the schools, has been able to so utilize the equipment already 
on hand that no further purchases were necessary. 

According to Table XXXIV the only other item which decrease 
from the 1925 or prior level is the current per pupil cost. 
Beginning with 13.99 in 1922, this cost never exceeded fifteen 
dollars, and since 1927 has steadily decreased to 10.85 in 1931. 


Table XXXV affords a means of comparing this cost with the cur- 
rent per pupil costs in other s 





tates. 
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TABLE XXXV 


TRANSPORTATION OF SCHOOL CHILDREN_IN OTHER STATES 
1924 and 19309 












Averege Cost Number of Pupils 





















Per Pupil Transported 

1924 1931 1924 1931 

Alabama 2.90 21.10 19083 66500 
Arizona 09.55 4400 
Arkansas 16.91 47000 
California 29.99 50100 
Colorado 28.59 12450 
Connecticut 48.20 42.70 11974 11900 
Delaware 52.02 o6,15 51352 6500 
Florida Zleed 28.57 14892 55000 
| Georgia Ee, co 40000 
| Idaho 18.96 9625 
Illinois apni wl 7400 
Indiana 56.82 29.59 98637 155203 
Iowa 56.00 59.80 45000 40987 
Kansas 4.15 51.04 . 6252 6995 
Kentucky 20.00 381535 4650 
Louisiana 26.45 £9.09 10773 78142 
Maine 41.92 AO« CL 6499 6650 
Maryland 29.00 24,235 9779 51875 
Massachusetts 24.62 29772 26910 
Michigan 29.81 2601 25860 
Minnesota 54,09 oO. re 51150 
Mississippi : 15.535 84000 
Missouri 29.92 5125 
Montana 50.00 7200 
‘Nebraska 54,00 50.00 4530 12450 
Nevada 28.00 2800 
New Hampshire 47.35 4500 
New Jersey 59.00 358709 50200 
New Mexico o7.,49 107835 
New York 52.04 | 18550 
North Carolina Téso¢ 10.85 48251 200416 
North Dakota 64,55 47.72 28561 15759 
Ohio 27.89 150600 
Oklahoma 19.78 19498 58576 
Oregon 56.02 6000 
Pennsylvania 50.67 28.50 15578 20500 
Rhode Island 40.00 <600 
South Carolina 20.95 43958 
South Dakota 51.03 5880 
Tennessee 19.14 £29.98 12807 20625 
Texas 19.55 20.00 8282 21750 
Utah 19.50 ro On ee eo 13405 
Vermont 47.03 69.65 5170 2595 
Virginia 255/79 69431 
Washington 41.03 564.25 24050 503352 
West Virginia 24,00 9050 
Wisconsin 04.60 46.61 9325 12587 
Wyoming 55.44 45.79 5922 8735 
United States 24.96 1602859 
D. of Columbia 96.62 207 





Sstate School Facts. Vol. VIII, no. 6, April, 1932. 
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It will be observed that North Carolina pays the least 
per pupils for transportation, and, at the same time, transports 
more pupils than does any other state in the Union. Compared to 
the other Southern States, North Carolina expended in 1931, 
$10.25 less per pupil for transportation than did Alabama; 
$6.06 less than Arkansas; $17.72 less than Florida; $8.40 less 
than Georgia; §9.15 less than Kentucky; "10.10 less than 
South Carolina; $2.48 less than Mississippi, the next lowest 
state in per pupil transportation costs; and $4.94 less than 


Virginia. 
Summary 


All the available facts relating to consolidation and 
transportation in North Carolina point unmistakably to progress 
in this phase of the school situation. Over a period of ten 
years, the number of small schools show a decrease and the 
number of larger schools and number of pupils transported to 


and from schools, show an increase, 
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CHAPTER VII 
FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


Public School Expenditures 


Free public schools can not exist without public financial 
support. Such public support may be provided (1) in the form of 
a state endowment fund maintained from state revenues other than 
direct taxes for school support, (2) funds raised by direct tax 
levies both local and state, for school purposes, or (3) a com- 
bination of the first two plans. North Carolina has, at one 
time or another, tried all three methods of school support. 

The constitution of 1776, in authorizing the establishment 


of schools, left the matter of paying for them up to later legis- 









lative provisions, or, in the absence of legislative action, up 
to the town or school district. In 1825 the Legislature took ac- 
tion upon the constitutional injunction by providing a State fund 
for the purpose of maintaining souvanees The law of 1825 was the 
beginning of the state-endowment idea of school support. By 1839 
the conception of school support hed changed somewhat, and, in 


the free public school law of that year, it was enacted that the 





lthe Literary Fund. Noble, M. G. S. A History of the Public 
Schools of North Carolina. p. 45. 
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local districts should aid in maintaining its schools by levying 
certain local taxes for their support, 

Gradually the conception of school support changed still 
more until finally the idea of school support by means of an 
endowment fund was discarded. In its place was set up the 
principle of special taxes, both state and local, for school 
support. It is upon this last principle that the public school 
system of North Carolina is financed at the present time. 

The evolution of the present principle of school finance 
was a necessary one. In the early beginning of North Carolina's 
public school system, the financial burden was small and could 
be carried easily by a state fund, such as the Literary Fund, 
or by local taxes. But as the school system began to exoand, 
it was increasingly difficult to pay for the schools by the 
means then in use. As school costs mounted, local and county 
school districts came to depend more and more upon state aid 
for financing the schools, and the State was forced to devise 
new gources of revenue for school purposes. 

Table XXXVI which gives the current expense receipts and 
expenditures for schools shows the extent to which the State 


has had to aid the county and local district. 
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TABLE XXXVI 





CURRENT EXPENSE RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES FOR SCHOOLS, 1927-1932 




















_A RECEIPTS .-~ 2 DERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 

1927 1928 1929 1950 1952... 1927 1928 1929 1930 1932 

From bal.on hand 879855 949500 882418 1211700 275976 o.0 Seo 0.0 > 4.0 Leo 
From State Funds 1954164 5634915 5688300 6557175 17040825 Tro Loge 12.6 21.7 Gece 
County taxes 15209887 14616500 15021890 1%25438 2491808 07 ,.45072 51.5 45.2 94 
Local taxes 6180525 5701200 6086518 5672663 4525012 2,022038 20.9 18.8-lbéico 

Poll taxes,fines S 

drug taxes 1468127 1547649 1519981 1169491 505591 o.0% 490 4.5 3.9° “1.9 
Misc. sources 845117 406745 S1LO0569 475745 272948 osec LES eB: 1.6. 1.0 
Unpaid temp.loans 806794 1663557 1445810 1657465 pen 5. 7 --4,8— 62 


Potal funds for 
current expense 26615475 274635104 29175233 50156022 26567465 100.0 LOG. 200.2 1003 169: 


IS rs ma 














ee B EXPENDITURES | 
Gen. Control 1541952 1578906 1342524 1501068 1081910 5.2 5.2 4.8 4.5 4.2 
Instruc.Service 19662755 20525754 21374348 21483966 18518377 77.0 77.2 76.4 75.1 71.3 
Oper; of Plant 1616869 1658460 1765018 1801346 1387589 6.3 6.2 6.3 6.3 5.8 
Mein, of Plant 749614 697264 826165 842873 468075 2.9 2.6 3.0 3.0 1.8 
Fixed charges S70826 <S08162- 350245 407452 %23998 1.5 1e2 1.3 1.4 123 
Aux. Agencies 1825879 2014170 2294430 2779919 41829845 7.1 7.6 8.2 9.7 16.1 


Total Expenditures 


20965975 26580686 27961552 28616605 






20962792 100.0 100. 100. 100. 100. 
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The increasing interest the State has taken in the support 
of public education is told in these figures. In 1926-27 what 
the State contributed represented 7.3 per cent of the total re- 
Ceipts. In 1951-1952 the State provided 64.2 per cent of the 
total income for current expense. On the other hand as State 
funds have increased, county taxes have decreased. During 
1951-1952 a little over nine per cent of the total receipts for 
current expense was reised by county ad valorem taxes on real 
and pe aceuad property. This figure represents a decrease of 
thirty-eight per cent on the amount reised in like manner in 
1926-1927. Furthermore, the income from local taxes, poll 
taxes, fines, dog taxes, and miscellaneous sources was less in 
1952 than in 1927, making it necessary for the State to provide 
avLil, mere aid. 

The following paragraphs show how rapidly school costs 
multiplied (1) from 1840 to 1920 and (2) from 1922 to 1932, 

In 1840 a total of $5600 of public funds was exvended for 
deh ool purposes.© By 1901 the cost had increased to $1,248,157, 
by 1915 it was $5,449,645; and by 1920 it had more than doubled 
itself in the five years intervening to attain a total of 
$12, 214, 258.7 Table XXXVII shows how expenditures have in- 


creased since 1922, 
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TABLE XXXVII 
TOTAL SCHOOL EXPENDITURES IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS, 








: 1901-19329 
Rural City Total 
1901 1018 230 1248 
1915 3546 1904 5450 
1919 4434 2334 6768 
1920 7974 4240 12214 
1921 11565 5923 17488 
1922 13149 8501 21650 
1923 17230 12622 29852 
1924 18721 11026 29747 
1925 22208 11770 33978 
1926 21277 11166 32443 
1927 23246 13456 36702 
1928 20772 12883 35655 
1929 22999 135642 35941 
1930 22201 13550 35751 
1931 20330 12091 32421 
1932 20200 11454 31654 


SState School Facts. Vol. VIII, no. 5, February 1932, and 
Biennial Report, 1950-19352, part ITIL, p. 77. 
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It will be observed that, according to Table XXXVIT, in- 
creases in expenditures from 1901 to 1915 were not very large, 
the total increase being a little over four million for the 
fourteen years. However, the increases from 1919 to 1922 and 
from 1922 to 19235 are almost startling. The explanation for 
such extraordinary increases in expenditures over relatively | 
short period of time lies in the fact that 1919-1920 marks the 
beginning of the renaissance in education in North Carolina. 

In that year the operation of the new minimum school term of 

six months went into effect. A more stringent compulsory at- 
tendance law was put into effect. A building program of modern 
schoolhouses was begun. Better trained teachers were recognized 
by being better paid. The State as a whole was experiencing an 
era of prosperity. 

All study of figures on increases in cost from 1920 to 
1952 should be done in the light of the large increase in high 
school enrollment, facilities for which cost twice as much as 
for elementary schools; building programs carried on since the 
war; and increases in the abnormally low teachers! salaries 
in 1920. . 

In Figure 14 » an attempt is made to analyze school costs 


in terms of current expenditures and capital outlays. 
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The hatched bars represent current expenditures and the 


plain bars represent capital outlay expenditures. The total 
length of the bars represents the total expenditures in any one 
year. This figure is intended to show the relation between cur= 
rent costs and outlay costs. It will be observed that from 1922 
to 1952 the current expenditures increased at a gradual rate. 
From 1928 to 1930 there was a tendency for Bors costs to 
level off, and in 1951 there was an actual decrease in such 
costs, As the chart shows the major increases observed from | 
1922 to 1925 and from 1926 to 1927 were due almost wholly to 
capital outlay expenditures. Again, the three and one-quarter 
million dollar decrease in total expenditures from 1929 to 1931 
and the. even greater decrease in 1931-1932 were due to drastic 
reductions in capital outlay costs. It would appear that a 
large portion of the retrenchment, which had to be made in 
school cost during the last three to four years, was made at 
the expense of capital outlay costs. | 

An examination of the per pupil costs also reveals certain 
interesting tendencies. Table XXXVIII shows the per pupil costs 


based on enrollment and on attendance, 
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TABLE XXXVIII 


PER PUPIL COSTS, 1922~1932° 








——_ 





A Enrollment 

Yearly Per Cent 
Total Expenditures of Increase 

Year Rural Charter Total Rural City Total 














Current Expense 















1920 14.57 29.58 17.69 11,62 22.26 15.84 
1925 56.24 59.76 41.96 21,81 58.92 29.97 
1926 54.14 57.25 39.62 25.79 40,94 2?.88 
1927 37.77 64.48 44.53 26,99 44.22 51.02 
1928 55.95 59.91 42.01 er.O02 45.98 51.52 
1929 35.09 61.91 41.99 28.57 44,50 52.67 
E950 564.90 58.71 41.24 28.92 44.217 55.01 
Ton) Ge.04 55.50 158.47 50.08 44512 55.84 
1952 52.02 48.77 56,57 20.059 SOsdel 2?.78 





pa 2 is) 4 ie) 6 ts 





B Attendance 





1920 21.79 59.40 25.79 Led? 29.84 20.21 
1925 50.55 75.09 56.99 JOR eas 48.90 50.20 
LO26 47.26 %H.78 D5..56 52.96 01.52 57.68 
1927 52.27 80.535 59.99 OO. (& 09.22 41.79 
1928 48.65 74.76 55.66 56.596 54.88 41,49 
1929 47.69 76.98 55.74 58.85 55.55 45.57 
1950 49.97 71.351 55.19 58.10 Dont 42.55 
1951 40.82 62.55. 46.85 o2.8l 47 <O7 56,69 
1952 58.56 56.04 435,47 50,17 40.5% 55.02 
4 2 i) 4 ° 6 té 





6Biennial Reports, 1922-1952. 
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As might have been expected, total per pupil expenditures, 
whether based on enrollment or on attendance, have taken a con- 
siderable drop from the "boom" years of 1925 and 1927. On the 
other hand, totel current per pupil expenses based on enrollment 
reached their peak in 1931; whereas, when based on attendance, 
these expenditures were highest in 1929, dropping off $6.68 per 
pupil by 1931. 

Further examination of Table XXXVIII reveals that current 
per pupil costs (based on attendance) in rural schools decreased | 
$6.57 from 1927 to 1952, while such costs in the charter schools 
decreased $14.88 during the same period, 

Table XXXIX shows the annual cost ver pupil in average 


daily attendance for the several states of the Union. 





ANNUAL COST PER PUPIL IN AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE 








a || La 











L 1920 1930 Per Cent Inc. Rank 
i 2 3 4 5 

Alabama BE, OO o7.28 TFSD 45 
Arizona 104.19 109.12 4,7 10 
Arkansas LSi06 35.56 85.8 47 
California 8E.62 1335.50 65.5 5 
Colorado 96.90 110.76 14.3 r 
Connecticut 66.55 102.58 04.1 ay 
Delaware 05.44 95.12 71.6 21 
D. of Columbia 79.95 162,359 74.3 
Florida 55.69 50.61 50.2 58 
Georgia 7.65 51.89 80.9 48 
Idaho 735.04 86.86 18.9 28 
Tllinois 60.70: 102,56 69.0 13 
Indiana 62.93 91.66 45.7 26 
Iowa 76.90 96.10 25.0 Bly 
Kansas 72.74 92.81 27.6 24 
Kentucky 20.78 46.25 122.0 40 
Louisiana 54,91 48.19 58.0 59 
Maine 50.67 69.89 57.9 55 
Maryland 44.19 SO.15 81.4 50 
Massachusetts 18.00. 109.57 50.0 9 
Michigan Tar00”° “hi4) 76 58.1 6 
Minnesota 7EcoY LOL. 29 40.7 14 / 
Mississippi 16.98 si oe OE 112 5o 46 
Missouri 45.15 70.28 62.9 54 
Montana LOGESE * 109.75 5.5 8 
Nebraska 76.58 935.08 21.9 25 
Nevada 109.38 136.18 24.5 2 
New Hampshire 67.21 BY iit 58.0 25 
New Jersey 68.92 124.90 al.2 5 
New Mexico 56.89 hid bys yg ol 
New York 60: 58>“ 157.50 98.2 1 
North Carolina 20.58 42.85 108.2 42 
North Dakota 85.65 9o.0s" *, or 0 16 
Ohio 66,86 95.69 43.1 19 
Oklahoma 48.91 65.48 - 55.9 356 
Oregon 96.07 105.52 77.9 LY 
Pennsylvania o1.76 87.81 69.6 ae 
Rhode Island 59.91 95.74 59.8 18 
South Carolina 16.02 59.98 149.6 44 
South Dakota 86.19 95.56 LO.6 20 
Tennessee 18.68 42.66 128.4 43 
Texas 56.09 04,57 OL ue2 Oo? 
Utah 60272 75.08 25.6 Se 
Vermont 69.43 84,24 21.35 29 
Virginia 28.72 44.25 04.1 41 
Washington 87.71 100.45 14.5 15 
West Virginia 58.98 Te.i.L8 83.2 50 
Wisconsin 60.79 94.17 54.9 ee 
Wyoming 93.45 128.59 oreo “4 
Continental 
United States 05.02 86.69 62.0 
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“Adapted from Biennial Survey of Education 1928-1930 
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As Table XXXIX shows, the state of North Carolina expended 
$42.85 for every pupil attending the public school of the State 
in 1950. This amount represented an increase of $21.67 or 
108.2 per cent over the amount expended for like purposes in 
1920. With this per pupil expenditure the State ranks forty- 
second among all the other states. Only Alabama, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Mississippi, South Carolina, and Tennessee spend less 


on each pupil attending school than does North Carolina. 
State Aid and Equalization 


Certain phases of state aid and equalization have already 
been treated in Chapter IV in connection with the extension 
of the school term. In that chapter it was shown that, ane to 
the increasing difficulty with which the counties could support 
their schools, the State was compelled to give them more and 
more financial aid. 

The State first began to aid counties in financing schools 
in 1.839. when the legislature ordered the first payments to 
counties from the Literary Fund. For sixty years, or until 
1899, the Literary Fund was the source of all State aid. In 
1899 the Legislature appropriated 100,000 to be distributed on 
a per capita basis in accordance with the school population of 
the counties. From 1899 until 1908 there was an annual appro- 
priation of 100,000 dollars to be distributed on a per capita 
basis. In 1909 the fund was increased to 125,000 dollars an-~ 


nuelly. This last appropriation was continued annually through 
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the scholastic year 1918-1919 when it was di enna 
Neither the appropriation of funds from State revenues nor the 
former aid from the Literary Fund was an equalizing fund, 

The Legislature of 1901 took cognizance of the varying 
abilities of the counties to support the public schools for the 
term required by the constitution; and appropriated 100, 000 
dollars in addition to the 100,000 dollars per capita fund to 
aid those districts in which it was impossible to maintein the 
four-months school term with availeble county and locel funds, 
This was the first Equalizing Fund, and the first distribution 
was made in 1902 to needy districts in seventy-five counties.” 
The theory on which this and all subsequent equalization funds 
have been distributed is a-.sound one. Briefly stated, it is to 
the effect that "the State should render financial eid to the 
various counties in amounts sufficient to enable each county to 
Operate on the same level of educational efficiency, a system 
of public schools for all the children of the county, without 
assuming an economic burden greater than is required of any of 


the other counties", 
Summary 


School expenditures have increased tremendously in North 


Carolina since 1920, the period of most rapid increase being 





Stbid, Vol. I, No. 15, April 15, 1925; Vol. VI, No. 3, 
October 15, 1929. 
Ibid, Vol. VI, No. 4, November 1, 1929, 
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arom 1921 to 1927. The explenation for the increasing costs 

of this period depends upon several factors among ene are 

(1) the operation of the new minimum school term of six months, 
(2) a more stringent compulsory attendance law, (3) a large 
scale building program, (4) higher teachers! salaries, 

(5) increased enrollments in the high schools, and (6) the lower 
purchasing power of the dollar. 

Beginning with 1928-1929 school costs have shown a ten- | 
dency to decrease considerably. This condition is due largely | 
to the rapidity with which taxable wealth has decreased, and 
to the consequent difficulty of providing sufficient school 
revenues. North Carolina has met the situation by reducing 
capital outlay expenditure by more than fifty per cent since 
1927, by enforced consolidation of schools, by increasing 
poe loads and by decreasing the costs of school administra- 


tion, 
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CHAPTER VIII 


NEGRO EDUCATION 


In most of this report the facts bearing on public 


schools for colored children have been included as a part of 
the general discussion. The inclusion of a special chapter on 
negro education will, therefore, repeat in some particulars 
facts given in preceding chapters. However, some of these top- | 
ics seem to deserve a separate treatment because of their special 
significance and their peculiar relationship to the whole ques- 
tion of public education. 

In general the question of the relation of the two races 
which are trying to live in peace and harmony in such a way as 
to be mutually beneficial and helpful is involved in the kind of 
educational opportunity that is provided for the negro children, 
If the negro is to be expected to carry his part of the burden 
in building a great commonwealth, he must have the educational 
Peet Litles that will fit him for his part of the task. ° In many 
places in the State, this opportunity is still very meager. 
That such a situation should prevail is not so much a reflection 
upon the white people for failing to provide the negro with 


more adequate educational facilities, nor upon the negro people 


for lacking the initiative to provide such facilities for then- 
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selves, as it is upon the tardiness of the total educational 
development in the State. Certain it is that as the State has 
taken over to an ever increasing degree the support of public 
schools, to that extent has the disparagement in educational 
facilities, as between white and colored schools, been effaced. 

In consequence of the growth in State support of public 
schools, educational opportunities for negroes have increased 
rapidly during the past decade; especially during the last 
half of the past decade, 

The change in the status of the negro teachers is one 
phase of negro educational development. In 1918-1920 about 
two-thirds of the teachers had training below high school gradu- 
ation. By 1922, this percentage had been cut down to almost 
fifty per cent, and, during the school year 1951-1952, only 
about thirteen per cent of the negro teachers belonged to this 
pee Furthermore, in 1924-1925, less than one-fifth of the 
teachers employed had training equivalent to two or more years 
of college. In 1952-1935 the average training of all negro 
teachers was indicated by the index 590, which translated into 
years, means very near two years of college Lene rt is 
evident that during this ten-year period commendable progress 
has been made in improving the scholarship of the negro teachers. 

This improvement in the training of negro teachers brought 


about through summer school facilities, extension classes, and 


pChapter El Gable (1. 
“Data on Negro Teachers and Pupils furnished by N. ¢C. Newbold, 
Director, Division of Negro Education, Raleigh, N. C. 
August, 1933. See Appendix B. 
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'p¥e-service training in higher institutions of learnings 

At the present time pre-service training of negro teachers 
is carried on in State institutions, which give their main em- 


phasis.to the training of teachers. The Blizabeth City Normal 
School, Fayetteville Normal School and the Winston-Salem Teachers 


College give their entire attention to the training of teachers 
for the elementary schools, except that at the Winston-Salem 
Teachers College, @ourses are offered for the training of home 
economics teachers. The Agricultural and Technical College’ at 


Greensboro and the North Carolina College for Negrpes at Durham 


2 


give, their special emphasis to the training of teachers for 


secondary schools. All courses offered by these institutions 
are on the collegiate level. Table XL.shows the enrollments, 


for the years 1922-1932 in these State institutions. 
3 
TABLE XL 


NEGRO ENROLLMENT IN FIVE STATE INSTITUTIONS 


Year Ending MO tine _ Enrollment 
APA ite 
1923 109 
1924 157 
1925 283 
1926 427 
1927 541 
1928 805 
1950 1280 
1951 1433 
1952 1178 








“Biennial Repent. 1950-1952,Part Igp. 56. See Tables VIII 
and. IX,pages 29 and 30, for negro enrollment in sunmer schools 
and extension courses, 
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Another phase of negro education, which has developed 
rapidly during the past ten to fifteen years, is the growth of 
negro high schools. The movement for developing high schools 
for negroes in North Carolina began in the urban centers of the 
State in connection with private schools and State institutions 
long ago, and in rural areas with the County Training Schools 
the first of which was founded in 1914. Thus definite efforts 


in the secondary field both public and private were mace prior 


to 1918 when the first high schools, four public and seven pri- 
vate, were accredited. 

The number of accredited public high schools for negroes 
had increased to eighty in 1932." These high schools were dis- 
tributed among the ninety-nine counties with negro school 
children as follows. Of the thirty counties having fewer than 
one thousand in the negro school population, four had accredited 
high schools in 1952. Twelve counties in this group of thirty 
had high schools offering one to three years ef .training.. Of 
the sixty-nine counties each of which had more than one thousand 
negro children in the school population, in 1932, there were 
fifty-six with accredited high schools. Out of this group of 
sixty-nine counties there were only two which offered no high 
school work of any kind to negro children.” 

All public negro high schools both eccredited and un- 


accredited graduated.2,018 pupils in 19352. In addition to this 





4cnepter V, Table XXV. 
5Biennial Report, 19350-1952, Part I. State Superintendent 


of Public Instructions. 
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number, the private high schools graduated 596, making a total 
of 2,414. In the’ ten-year period, 1922-23 to 1931-32, there 
have been 11,283 graduates from public high schools and 4,842 
from private schools, giving a total for the period of 16,125, ° 
In view of the meager facilities for negro secondary education 
of a decade ago, such an achievement is indeed gratifying; but 
still more gratifying when it is known that approximately fifty 
per cent of the negro high school graduates each year go to 
colleges, normal schools, or hospitals for training in nursing. ° 

In the negro elementary schools the growth has been even 
more pronounced than in the high schools. Such a condition 
would, of course, be expected since these schools have undergone 
a longer period of development. During the past several years 
various means have been employed to encourage the colored chil- 
dren to complete the elementary school. The Jeanes supervisors 
have been especially active in this work. They hold group cen- 
ter and county commencements each year,usually at the county 
training schools. Programs for the commencements, featuring 


seventh grade graduation exercises, contests, addresses, and 







exhibits, are planned carefully in advance. The whole purpose 


of these programs is not only to inspire the negro children to 






complete the elementary school, but also to continue into the 







high school, 


Another organization, which is very active in this work, 







is the North Carolina Congress of Colored Parents and Teachers. 





Srpia, 
Rosenwald School Day Program, Superintendent of Public 
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One of the main objectives of this association is to improve 


school attendance, especially in the rural schools. 

The work of the North Carolina Congress of Colored Parents 
and Teechers has been of such benefit to the wholesome develop— 
ment of the negro schools that it deserves special mention, 
Since the organization of this association its membership hag 
grown from 10,117 in 1927 to 20,634 in 1931. The accomplish- 
ments of this organization cover a wide range of activities, 
some of which are as follows: Land purchased for schools; 
money raised to help build schools; purchase of planos; sewing 
Machines; school busses; libraries; victrolas; playground 
equipment; helped needy students; repaired school buildings; 
repainted school buildings; established free school elinics: 
paid for janitorial work; equipped offices and auditoriums; 
provided hot lunches; and added vocational work. 

A number of other agencies have been useful aids in im- 
proving school conditions for the negroes. The important agen- 


cles of this group are described in the following paragraphs. 
The General Education Board 


The General Education Board is a Rockefeller Foundation of 
New York, which has for its general object "the promotion of 
education within the United States without distinction of race, 
sex, or creed", This organization has given more than one mil-— 


lion dollars to public and private school entervrises in North 
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Carolina. Throughout the period of the existence of the 


Division of Negro Education in the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, the General Education Board has contributed the entire 
salary and expenses of one member, and part salery and expenses 


of other members of the Division at different times. 
The Anne T. Jeanes Fund 


Beginning in 1908 the Jeanes Fund has contributed 202,659 
fee We salaries of Jeanes teachers in North Carolina.? ‘The 
business of these teachers, working caer cue direction of the 
County Superintendents, is to help encourage the rural teachers, 
to introduce into small country schools simple home industries, 
to give talks and lessons on sanitation and health, to promote 
the improvement of school houses and school grounds, to aid 
superintendents in securing qualified teachers, in actual super- 
vision of instruction in individual classrooms, and to organize 
clubs for the betterment of the school and neighborhood, Dur- 
ing the school year 1931-1932 thirty-eight of these supervisors 


were employed to do work in forty counties, 
The John F. Slater Fund 


During the first thirty years of its existence, from 
1862-1912, the Slater Fund gave practically all its aid to pri- 


vate and denominational schools. During more recent years 


en ee 





SBiennial Report, 1930-1932. State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Pare tL. Page 57: 
Ibid, 
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this Fund has been contributing more largely to the public 


schools, principally in the development of county training 
schools. 
Up to July 1, 1952, the Slater Fund has contributed 
dollars 
182,455,for salaries of teachers and for equipment in county 
training Ansa Bex high schools. This same agency has contri- 
lollars 
buted 148,700,for the development of private institutions in 


North Carolina,+0 
The Julius Rosenwald Fund 


The Julius Rosenwald Fund is a philanthropic corporation 
established under the laws of the state of Illinois, "for the 
well-being of mankind", Its principal fields of interest have 
promotion of negro schools and negro welfare generally, encour- 
agement of pay clinics and other forms of organized medical 
services for the man of moderate means, projects in general 
education and child study and in the social sciences and public 
administration. 

Up to 19352 this Fund has given North Carolina for both pub- 
lic and private schools more than one million eee This 
sum has been used in aiding on the construction of 815 school 
buildings. The contributions on these projects were as follows: 
Negroes, $666,756; white, $75,140; tate, $5,707,740; 
Rosenwald Fund, $717,426. This Rosenwald Fund has also aided 





LOTpid., p. 57. 
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in the establishment of libraries, the purchase and operation 


of busses, and the extension of school terms, 


Summary 


All who have given the matter of negro education careful 
and sympathetic consideration, understand that the effort to 
educate the entire negro population is a gigantic undertaking. 
The spread of public education in all its processes seems ex- 
ceedingly slow, when we consider its universal aspects. Negro 
education has reached a state of development which is beginning 
to show conclusive signs of beneficial results. 

-The trend in the field of public education is upward. The 
conditions under which the schools are conducted are being 
gradually improved and the efficiency of the total effort 
increased, 

The negro people are greatly interested in the development 
of their high schools and many of them are making great effort 


and sacrifice to send their children to them. 
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APPENDIX B 





SOME DATA ABOUT NEGRO SCHOOLS IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Name of 


Alamance 
Alexander 
Alleghany 
Anson 
Ashe 
Avery 
Beaufort 
Bertie 
Bladen 
Brunswick 
Buncombe 
Burke 
Cabarrus 
Caldwell 
Camden 
Carteret 
Caswell 

‘ Catawba 
Chatham 
Cherokee 
Chowan 
Clay 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Craven 
Cumberland 
Currituck 
Dare 
Davidson 
Davie 
Duplin 
Durham 


Vv, 


Negro 
School 


3,259 
295 
101 

5,746 
167 
121 

4,618 

6,434 

3,619 

2,003 

5, 383 

1,106 

3,190 
207 
885 
897 

3,314 

1,851 

2,923 

97 

1,944 

25 

4,684 

4,878 

5,428 

6,090 
862 
149 

1,735 
809 

5,022 

6,820 


Employed 
Jeanes 
Populatim Teacher 


County »LISL-352 1952-35 1952-33 Schools 


Yes 
No 
No 
Yes 
No 
No 
No 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
No 
No 
No 
No 
Yes 
No 
Yes 
Yes 
No 
No 
No 
No 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
No 
No 
No 
Yes 
Yes 


(Prepared July 14, 1933) 


Scholar- 
ship of 
Teachers 


624.6 
671.4 
540.0 
o40..2 
foots thy 
700.0 
429.25 
497 .4 
557.6 
644.7 
646.6 
065.6 
550.0 
Whe, t 
600..0 
692.2 
455.0 
682.9 
465.7 
500.0 
656.1 
500.0 
482.0 
625.7 
052.9 
608.6 
709.1 
700.0 
700.0 
056.4 
091.35 
694.4 


No. of 
Rosenwald 


9 
5 


Moo QD 
OONRPHEHUOMDHHO! 


alee 


ONVVEFUNONDVYVRP Or ONARHWANYO 


! 


Per Cent of 
Enrollment 
in Schools 
8 mos. or more 
1951-32 


42% 
vasy/ 
0% 
17% 
0% 
100% 
35% 
18% 
19% 
100% 


100% 
Of 
66% 
72% 
61% 
100% 


*Furnished by N. C. Newbold, Director, Division of Negro 
Education, Raleigh, North Carolina, 1933. 
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Per Cent of 
| Negro Employed Scholar- Enrollment 
School Jeanes shiv of No. of in Schools of 
| Name of Population Teacher Teachers Rosenwald 8 mos.or mor 

County 1931-32 1932-33 1932-33 Schools _1931-32 
Edgecombe 10 ,971 Yes 558.1 26 19% 
Forsyth 8 ,568 Yes 746.6 5 86% 
Franklin 4,953 No 403.3 14 21% 
Gaston 4,308 Yes 606.7 17 61% 
Gates 2,156 No 595.0 7 19% 
Graham ~ No ~ = 4 

Granville 4,740 No 505.4 s 37% 
Greene 2,897 Yes 585.5 5 12% 
Guilford 9,121 Yes 707.6 12 100% 
Halifax 10 ,806 Yes 596.8 46 40% 
Harnett 4,433 Yes 613.1 24 28% 
Haywood 223 No 520.0 1 100% 
Henderson 721 No 561.5 1 100% 
Hertford 4,170 Yes 564.8 10 18% 
Hoke 3,081 Yes 554.9 3 2% 
Hyde . 1,323 No 561.5 2 62% 
Iredell 2,807 Yes 568.1 11 31% 
Jackson 228 No 500.0 1 100% 
Johnston 5,246 No 679.3 10 32% 
Jones 1,690 Yes 538.2 4 24% 
Lee 1,788 No 520.5 4 36% 
Lenoir 4,873 No 601.3 4 43% 
Lincoln 1,378 Yes 610.3 5 17% 
Macon 214 No 425.0 1 0% 
Madison 118 No 366.7 1 100% 
Martin 4,558 Yes Goes 8 38% 
McDowell 967 No 455.6 6 30% 
Mecklenburg 11,785 Yes 656.8 26 56% 
Mitchell 10 No 200.0 0 0% 
Montgomery 1687 No 530.3 10 26% 
Moore 3,846 No 649.4 16 42% 
Nash 9,772 Yes 613.4 18 19% 
New Hanover 4,147 No 723.4 9 100% 
Northampton 7,109 Yes 56525 24 17% 
Onslow 1,854 No 534.2 2 21% 
Orange 2,473 No 479.2 4 61% 
Pamlico 1 556 No 404.2 4 23% 
Pasquotank 3,824 No 686.2 4 50% 
Pender 5,660 No 569.9 ale 35% 
Perquimans 2,396 No 637.8 2 39% 
Person 2,851 Yes 485.2 6 22% 
Pitt 8,768 Yes 604.3 is 22% 
Polk 551 No 442.9 5 51% 
Randolph 1,457 No 540.0 7 23% 
Richmond 4,875 No 5851.7 21 31% 
Robeson 8 ,233 Yes 567.8 15 23% 
Rockingham 4,506 No 653.6 10 62% 
Rowan 5, 7L1 Yes 642.6 5 45% 
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Per Cent of 

Negro Employed Scholar- Enrollment 

School Jeanes ship of No.of in Schools o 
Name of Population Teacher Teachers Rosenwald 8 mos.or mor 
County 1931-32 1932-33 1932-33 Schools 1931-32 
Rutherford 1,924 No $39.6 S 12% 
Sampson 4,954 Yes 549.1 5 18% 
Scotland 3,556 No 420.3 14 21% 
Stanley 1,167 No 646.9 6 86% 
Stokes 616 No 59567 1 39% 
Surry 1,018 No 630.8 4 54% 
Swain 58 No 600.0 i 70% | 
Transylvania 305 No 614.3 al 100% | 
Tyrell 811 No 594.1 2 28% 
Union 3,563 No 448.6 18 18% 
vance 4,543 Yes 611.9 5 47%, 
Wake 11,296 Yes BS1.9 22 47% 
Warren 6,219 No 623.9 27 25% 
Washington 2,183 No 592.1 2 100% 
Watauga AL No 466.7 - 0% 
Wayne 7,451 No 632.1 12 60% 
Wilkes 999 No 593.1 6 87% 
Wilson 6 ,645 No 492.6 14 37h 
Yadkin 300 No 511.7 2 0% | 
Yancey 53 No 200.0 - 0% 
State 326 ,457 38 589.8 787 42.16% 


DATA — NEGRO TEACHERS AND PUPILS 
NORTH CAROLINA 
(Prepared July 17, 1933) 


I. Counties with teachers having certificates lower than Elemen-— 


tary B and an average training less than high school 


No. Teachers Holding Certi- 
ficates Below State 


| 





No. Pupils Teachers 

County __ 1931-32 1933-33 
1. Alleghany LOa 5 
2. Ashe 167 7 
3. Madison 118 3 
4. Mitchell 10 1 
5. Rutherford 19234 48 
6. Yancey 53 2 
Total 2373 66 


Total Number 





Standard — 1932-33 
Temporary 
Prov.A & Prov.B 2nd Grade 


County 
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II. Counties with teachers having certificates lower than Elemen-_ 
tary B and an average training equivalent to high school | 


graduation but less than one year of college. 





No. Teachers Holding Certi- 
ficates Below State 


Ht 
woe 





Total Number Standard -- 1932-33 
County No. of Pupils Teachers Temporary County 
1931-32 1932-33 Prov.4A & Prov.B 2nd Grade 
1. Beaufort 4618 78 13 19 
2. Bertie 6434 114 5 26 
3. Caldwell 707 22 5 3 
4. Caswell 3314 60 19 = 
5. Chatham 2923 70 pai 16 | 
6. Cleveland 4684 100 10 20 
7. Franklin 4953 92 8 39 
8. Macon 214 4 ~ 1 
9. McDowell 967 18 — 5 
10. Orange 2473 53 8 14 
. Pamlico 1356 34 9 4 
. Person 2851 61 18 ss | 
- Polk 551 7 = gi 
14. Scotland 3556 64 6 26 
15. Union 3563 70 ) 25 
16. Watauga 41 3 = L 
17. Wilson 6645 108 6 17 
Total 49 ,850 948 121, OL? 


III. Counties with teachers having an average training between 1 
and 2 years college. 





1. Anson 13-8* 13. Greene 1-0, 25. Northampton 10-2 
2. Bladen 11-3 14. Halifax 9-5 26. Onslow 5«0 
3. Burke 2-L 15. Haywood O-O 27. Pender ES aie 
4, Cabarrus 8-1 16. Henderson O-O0 28. Randolph 1-6 
5. Cherokee O-O 17. Hertford 0-0 29. Richmond 8=3 
6. Clay 0-0 18. Hoke 4~3 30. Robeson 17-6 
7. Craven 12-12 19. Hyde 4-0 31. Sampson 7-0 
8. Davie 1-2 2320. Iredell 8-0 32. Stokes O-1 
9. “Dupliz 0-0 el. Jackson 0-0 33. Tyrell 3-0 
10. Edgecombe 7-0 22. Jones 4-2 34. Washington 2-0 
ll. Gates 2-1 23. Lee 4-6 35. Wilkes 1-2 
12. Granville 19-8 24. Montgomery 1-8 36. Yadkin 2-0 





*Temporary and lower grade certificates. 
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IV. Counties with teachers having an average training of between 
2 and 3 years of college / 
1. Alamance 0-1 12. Gaston 7-0 ao. Pitt 15 
2. Alexander 06-0 13. Harnett 2-0 e4. Rockingham 3-2 
3. Brunswick 0-0 14. Johnston 0-0 25. Rowan 0-0 
4, Buncombe 3=0 15. Lenoir 6—5 26. Stanly 0-0 
5. Camden 0-0 16. Lincoln 0-0 27. Surry 0-0 
6. Carteret 1-0 17. Martin 1-0 28. Swain 0-0 
7. Catawba 1-0 18. Mecklenburg 9-0 29. Transyl. 0-0 
8. Chowan B—1L 19. Moore 0-0 30. Vance 2=2 
9. Columbus 2-3 20. Nash 3-0 31. Wake 0-0 
10. Cumberlandll1-2 21. Pasquotank 0-0 32. Warren 0=0 
11. Durham 0-0 22. Perquimans 0-0 35. Wayne 0-0 


VY. Counties with teachers having an average training of between 
3 and 4 years of college 





1. Avery 0-0 4. Davidson ome) 6. Guilford 0-0 
2. Currituck 0-0 5. Forsyth O-1 7. New Hanover O-1L 
3. Dare 0-0 


VI. Graham County does not have any Negro Schools. 


a oe aie Hee ae aie oe ae oe ke 


NOTE 1: This summary attempts to show the standing of the counties 
on the matter of Negro teachers who held (1932-1933) certificates 
below State Standard, viz: Temporary, Provisional "A" and "B", and 
County Second Grade. In Group I, now only six counties; in 1930- 
1931 there were seventeen counties in this class. It will be 
noted that all these six counties except one are in the extreme 
West. 

NOTE 2: In Group II there are 17 counties in which about 35 percen 
of the 938 teachers employed had training of less than high school 
graduation. The number of such teachers employed ranges from 13 
in Pamlico to 47 in Franklin. 

NOTE 3: In Groups III, IV and V, 28 of the counties did not employ 
any teachers with these low grade certificates. 

NOTE 4: In the State as a whole there were 707 teachers of these 
types or 180 less than in 1930-1931, when there were 887. 

NOTE 5: The average training of all Negro teachers ~ 1932-1933 is 
indicated by the index 589.8 (See "Some Data about Negro Schools 
in North Carolina" - Prepared July 14, 1933 - page 2. This is 
nearly two years of coliege for all, including 707 below State 
Standard. 

NOTE 6: It is interesting to note that in 36 counties the teachers 
average between 1 and 2 years of college; in 33 counties between 2 
and 3 years of college; and in 7 counties between 3 and 4 years of 
college. 
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FACTS ABOUT TWO-TEACHER SCHOOLS FOR NEGRO CHILDREN 
IN THIRTY-EIGHT SUPERVISED COUNTIES OF NORTH CAROLINA 
1932-33 


Total Mrollment 
First grade enrollment 
Percent of enrollment in first grade 


Types of teachers employed: 
Nonstandard 
Elementary 
Primary 
Grammar Grade and Elem. Principal 
High School of Special 

Total 


Training of teachers: 

Total number of teachers 

Number holding standard certificates 
Number with one or more years of college 
training taken during the regular session 
Number having secured certificates through 
summer school and extension class credits 
Number holding non-standard certificates 


Observations 


41.4 

No. Percent 
oi. 16.9 
354 47.9 
LESS L522 
1682 22.0 
29 4.0 
740 100.0 
740 100:0 
659 89.1 
293 39.6 
366 49.5 
Si» 1039 


32,055 
13,317 








Although 41.4 percent of the enrollment is in the first grade 
alone, the percent of teachers holding Primary Certificates 


is 15.2 as compared with 22 percent holding Grammar Grade 


Certificates. 


Of the 740 teachers, 354 or 47.9 hold Elementary Certificates. 
It is impossible to determine how many of these teachers have 
had some special training for work in the Primary Grades. Cer-— 
tainly, more than 50 percent of them are working in this field 





In sixteen of the 38 counties not a single non-standard teacher 


is employed. 


Of the 81 non-standard teachers employed in the 


two-teacher schools twenty-five or practically one-third hold 


County Second Grade Certificates. 


This probably indicates a 


group of teachers lacking both in experience and training. 


Twenty-nine or four percent of the teachers in two-teacher 
schools are holding High school or Special certificates. It 
is doubtful that the group has had any special training for 


work in the elementary grades. 


Date released —- March 20, 1933. 
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FACTS ABOUT ONE-TEACHER SCHOOLS FOR NEGRO CHILDREN 
IN THIRTY-EIGHT SUPERVISED COUNTIES OF NORTH CAROLINA 





1932-33 
1. Total Enrollment 23 , 264 
8. First Grade 9,610 
3. Percent of enrollment in First Grade 41.3 
4. Types of teachers employed: No. Percent 

a. Non-standard 136 20.8 

b. Elementary 247 46.8 

c. Primary 52 S538 

d. Grammar Grade 82 15.6 | 

e. High School ae 2.0 / 

Total 528 100.0 
5. Training of Teachers: 

a. Total number of teachers 528 100.0 

b. Number holding standard certificates 392 74.2 

c. Number with one or more years of college 
training taken during the regular session 181 34.3 

d. Number having secured certificates through 
summer school and extension class credits ell 39.9 

e. Number holding non-standard certificates 136 FAS Fea 

Observations 

a. While all of these teachers are required to work in the Pri- 
mary Grades, 17.6 percent of the teachers hold Grammar Grade 
or High School Certificates and have had no special training 
for teaching in the lower grades. 

b. About a fourth, 25.8 percent, of the teachers, hold non- 
standard certificates. Of this number - 136 - about one-third 
holding County Second Grade Certificates are recent high 
school graduates and lack both experience and training. 

c. In fourteen of these 38 counties not one non-standard teacher 


was employed for work in the one-teacher schools. 


Date released - March 20, 1933. 
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FACTS ABOUT TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN ONE-TEACHER AND TWO-TEACHER > 
SCHOOLS FOR NEGRO CHILDREN IN THIRTY-EIGHT SUPERVISED COUNTIES OF | 
NORTH CAROLINA. 1933-1933 | 

One-Teacher Schools sie Two-Teacher Schools | 
No. Teachers:No. Teachers::No. Teachers:No. Teachers 
having one :having secur::having one ‘having secur- | 

| 
| 


or more yrs.:ed certifi- ;:or more yrs.:ed certifi- 
of college :cates thru ::of college :cates thru 
training : Summer school: : training :summer school 


taken during:or extension:;taken during:or extension 
the regular :class wedits:;:the regular :class credits 























County session. : 2: session 
Alamance 9 9 5 13 
_ Anson 4 4 5 17 
Bertie 4 0 18 8 
| Bladen 15 4 13 5 
Brunswick 11 (ait) 0 10 6 
Camden 2 4 0 4 
Caswell 5 14 3 i 
Catawba 6 (all) fe) 3 1 
Cleveland 0 1 2 10 
Columbus 5 vé 7 5 
Craven i 3 2 5 
Cumberland 8 10 17 13 
Currituck 0 0 0 0 
Duplin % 14 aa 7 
Durham Pa of 8 14 
Edgecombe 3 3 alyg 19 
Forsyth 9 6 9 ae 
Gaston 2 4 6 5 
Greene 1 2 a. 6 
| Guilford 4. 2 3 13 
Halifax 7 2 ol 17 
Harnett 11 4 10 8 
Hertford 2 7 tie 5 | 
Hoke 5 gf 8 4 
Iredell 0 aL: 0 14 
Jones 6 4 2 4 
Lincoln 8 2 8 2 
Martin 8 a a al 
Mecklenburg 2 5 4 £2 
Nash 1 8 12 16 
Northampton @) 4 20 11 
Person 7 5 3 2 
Pitt 13 9 15 26 
Robeson 2 10 10 LO 
Rowen 2 22 3 9 
Sampson 0 18 4 OL 
Vance 6 3 5 6 
Wake 3 7 13 el 
181 ell 293 366 


Summary: 1. 1-Teacher Schools (a) 181 2. 2-Teacher Schools(a)293 
(eB) .2n1 (b) 366. 
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